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tor’ could and would reveal Himself somehow to us 
through them all.’ The combination of loyalty with 
magnanimity and breadth is the rarest. In some people 
the need of it is from one side, in some from another. For 
liberals who think that breadth lies in no attachment 
and that loyalty is narrowness, this message is peculiarly 
pertinent. The ecclesiastical vagrants who attend almost 
anywhere, or nowhere, as they feel inclined, are often the 
first to claim the title liberal, the last to_merit it. 


wt 


‘THERE appeared last October, in the American Historical 
Review, an article entitled ‘‘ The Influence of the Colonial 
Clergy and Pulpit on the Revolution.” Vividly written 
and thoroughly trustworthy, it deserves the consideration 
of every clergyman in New England, who is proud to 
be a successor in the pulpit of Puritan divines. Tyler’s 
“Library History of America’’ had a chapter on the sub- 
ject that is perhaps known to many. This discussion 
is much more exhaustive and concrete. The vigor, elo- 
quence, fearlessness of the clergy of that crisis are stirring 
to read of. Mr. Van Tyne plainly shows how they made 
vocal the intellectual dynamic of the Revolution. The 
fire and flame of this prophesying was equal to the fire 
and flame of their countrymen’s cannons. 


wd 


Mr. BALFour’s Gifford lectures are being followed with 
such extraordinary interest that repeated reference to 
them must be in order. As his mode of attack promised, 
his subject is full of encouragement to the man who 
thinks, though not a philosopher. The view of common 
sense that external objects are not mental states, that 
they are independent of the person who perceives them, 
that ‘‘these objects affect us when we perceive them, 
and we do not affect them by perceiving them,” is the 
foundation upon which the whole superstructure of 
science is built up. The effort of science, therefore, to 
get to the unperceivable, its picture of a real world more 
and more remote from the real world as we perceive it, 
and its separation between our sensations and percep- 
tions and the outside causes producing them, lands it in 
a logical tangle. Mr. Balfour “thought the difficulty 
would be mitigated if we gave up our idea that we could 
get our notion of an independent external reality as a 
conclusion from immediate perception. We must start 
with external reality as an inevitable belief. We know 
that cause is there, and that it is independent of the re- 
ceiver, and, if we are not to make nonsense of the whole 
process of learning by experience, we must begin with 
the assumption of an external material mechanism acting 
upon us, and try to find out how it acts.” 


wt 


THE London Spectator discussing the merits of a 
theological career, in the terminology of a country where 
they take Orders! ‘There is something highly significant 


about this departure on the part of a journal rigidly 


political in tone. The prospect “‘of instructing one’s 
fellow-creatures in moral, philosophical, and religious 
truths’’ is not alluring to the writer of the editorial. 
The curate in England, he admits, has less time for lei- 
surely enjoyment, less money, less dignity, and less honor 
than his compeers in, for instance, business. ‘‘ No men- 
tion whatever is made of intellectual difficulties.” It 
lately occurred to the writer, as he read the address 
of Sherman Whipple denouncing law and the lawyers, 
that the ministry is no longer the only profession con- 
strained to face criticism and sometimes suspicion. 
There are open mutterings against the honesty of law- 
yers: the ethics of the medical profession have repeat- 
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edly been assailed in the last few years. Strangely 
enough, the burden of this accusation is the same in 
each case. If they say the clergy suppress truth and 
prevent ethical justice to please their congregations, 
they say also that the lawyer who yesterday defended 
aman notoriously crooked will to-day sit on the bench 
as his judge, and a doctor who yesterday diagnosed a 
case of acute indigestion as appendicitis will to-day 
operate for the huge fee! At the bottom the suspicion 
is the same. Are your principles of more value in your 
eyes than money? Sooner or later we are bound to be- 
come professionally sensitive about this. It is a salient 
fact that, if the American Protestant pulpit either loses 
its freedom or is profoundly suspected of having lost it, 
the most mighty, the most powerful organ of democratic 
free speech, in this country, therefore, to a larger degree 
of ethical righteousness, will have surrendered its charter! 
Special interests control press, periodicals, and to some 
extent the printing press itself. Our sensitiveness will 
have need to be timely! 


THE continual pushing of human antiquity backward 
must give the old-fashioned view of the Bible, still in 
fashion with more people than we think, a harder strain 
than all arguments and questions. Geology would have 
finished the subject long ago were it not merely geology, 
but, when human beginnings steadily retreat, and the 
date of creation is supplemented by the existence of full- 
grown civilizations long before it, the situation gets criti- 
cal. Prof. Petrie reports that during the last fifteen years, 
before which absolutely nothing was known of all these 
periods, there has been formed a conception of ancient 
Egypt of ten thousand years ago, and a continuous writ- 
ten narrative is possible of the course of events in the far- 
distant ages before the beginning of narrative history. 
Could all but see it so, such facts enhance the dignity of 
creation as it was represented in the religion, though not 
in the history, of the Hebrews. In the Psalms we get 


such religious view, and are lifted out of the prosaic. 


account which swayed the mind so long. The more is 
revealed by the investigations of the archaeologists, the 
more such insights are illustrated. Perhaps the time 
will come when the Bible will be revered for what it is, 
as it is, instead of being forced into an eminence lower 
than its own. 


' Bags with Holes. 


In the old times there were two kinds of moralists,— 
prophets and false prophets. ‘The records indicate that 
the latter class were.in the majority. It was the business 
of these men to criticise their neighbors and fellow-citi- 
zens; this was expected of them. ‘The warnings of the 
true prophets were often disregarded, and their writings 
have come down to us as scripture profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness, 
only because they have stood the test of time and 
experience. 

One of these men called Haggai lived in Jud@a in the 
old days B.c., and heard from his fellow-citizens com- 
plaints not unlike those that we hear to-day about the 
difficulty of earning enough to pay the cost of living, and 
he very plainly set before them what seemed to him to 
be the real cause of the trouble. It was not because they 
did not earn enough, he told them, but because they did 
not know how to manage their affairs, that they were in 
distress. He said: ‘‘Consider your ways. Ye have sown 
much and bring in little; ye drink, but ye are not filled 
with drink; ye clothe ye, but there is none warm; and 
he that earneth wages earneth it to put into a bag with 
holes.” Can any language more accurately describe the 
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practices of multitudes of our fellow-citizens (including 
perhaps ourselves) than this statement that there are 
holes in the bags into which we put our wages? . 

A recent editorial on ‘‘The High Cost of Living’ has 
been widely copied and so generously commented upon 
that it seems worth while to add a few items to the 
account of the waste that goes on continually and 
excessively in all our affairs, private and public. Con- 
gress appropriates annually $1,000,000,000. That is a 
sum that it passes the power of any imagination to com- 
pass. But, nevertheless, that sum must be paid by the 
ninety millions of people who live in the United States. 
Let no one flatter himself with the delusion that because 
he pays no taxes he pays no part of this enormous sum. 
What the poor man does not pay in taxes he pays in the 
higher cost of the cheapest food he can buy. We pay 
annually in army and navy pensions $160,000,000. If 
we reckon twenty million families, that is an average of 
$8 for every family in the land, and the tax is collected. 
Every poor man pays his share of the cost of every battle- 
ship, and is now defraying the expenses of the government 
in all the departments of the army and navy. These 
things it is difficult for the man in the street to under- 
stand; but it is an undeniable truth that every dollar 
lost, spent, squandered, and wasted is a charge upon the 
resources of the whole country, to be made good in the 
general reckoning, each one paying his share, whether he 
will or not. 

The principal items in the cost of living are food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter. Of these food is the most important and 
the most costly. The more men, women, and children are 
engaged in raising food-stuffs, the cheaper will be the 
product; and the more people are doing things that do 
not increase the production of food, the shorter will be 
the supply and the higher the cost to everybody. If a 
million immigrants come into the country, they must 
be fed, whether they earn wages or not. If they earn 
wages, the burden of cost will be distributed in many ways; 
but, if they do not produce bread-stuffs, the price of bread- 
stuffs will go up, and they who have nothing to gain by 
the importation of laborers will find their burdens in- 
creased without remedy; hence the bitter complaint that 
arises from the people with fixed incomes. But immi- 
gration is too large a question to be studied in a paragraph. 
Let us turn to less conspicuous holes in the bags into which 
we put our wages. 

St. Valentine’s day has just passed; the Easter trade 
is just coming on; last December we had a rushing 
Christmas business. In these and similar seasons of 
“spending money for that which is not bread and laboring 
for that which does not satisfy’ we have within the last 
quarter of a year spent many millions of dollars. It is 
safe to say that of every ten dollars spent at Christmas 
not more than two brought any permanent satisfaction. 
Were it not for fashion and a fictitious sense of obliga- 
tion, we should all gladly sew up that enormous hole in 
the bag into which we drop our wages and our savings 
every year. 

Eggs are expensive in the months when hens do not 
lay; but they are all the year more costly than they 
were before thousands of dozens were broken every day 
at the soda fountains throughout the country. Tobacco 
and chewing gum cost millions. Most people think 
the money spent for medicines well spent, but, when pro- 
prietary medicines of many kinds are sold by the milion 
dollars’ worth, we may be certain that, whether the health 
of the community is improved or not, the cost of living 
has been greatly increased. If one firm sends out in 
one year seven million almanacs, how many bottles of 
medicines does it sell? 

One of the largest holes in the pocket into which we 
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put our wages is that one through which flows the stream 
of drink. Tea, coffee, cocoa, and the like are luxuries, 
but not excessively harmful. They cheer, but do not 
inebriate. But alcohol and opium are both costly 
and dangerous. As one goes out, the other comes in, 
and the annual bill for that which no man would call a 
harmless use of these things is enormous. Aside from 
the cost to the consumer, the grain consumed in brewing 
and distilling reduces and raises the cost of the food sup- 
ply, while the land appropriated to the raising of tobacco 
is so much withdrawn from the production of meat and 
grain. 

The contents of the garbage carts should not be for- 
gotten when an account of the incredible waste of Ameri- 
can housekeeping is to be taken. What we throw away 
would keep famine from the cottages of one hundred 
million of the inhabitants of India. 


A Confession for the Unchurched. 


There is an impressiveness which no one is proof 
against in the row of curtained booths which first greets 
the eyes of the visitor to a Catholic church. What reve- 
lations of human sorrow and sin those narrow walls 
could give were they to become vocal! What anguish 
of spirit has been soothed, what shame and repentance 
given the grace of forgiveness, what discouragement 
met with hope, what perplexity cleared in wise counsel, 
what wrongs righted, what temptations forestalled, what 
virtues inculcated, what bulwarks re-enforced against 
evil, what wholesome penances prescribed, what sacred 
confidences established, what saving directions vouch- 
safed, as laden souls were unburdened there! We see 
institutionalized the universal dependence of human 
beings on something outside and above themselves. 
Whatever is said of the claims of the institution, of ex- 
clusive absolution, of delegated powers and miraculous 
authority, there is a human utility, a force of helpfulness, 
which would keep it alive without sacramental belief. 
Whatever might be said of perils and harm, of wrongful 
use, of perversion, and of the sort of dependence which 
creates no self-reliance, and fails of the noblest ethical 
results, we have none of them in mind. None of our 
readers are liable to such dangers or need any warnings. 
We have in mind not the limitations of the confessional 
among those who use it, but the opportunities of a con- 
fessional among those who do not. 

There is a wider constituency than that of any church 
for which a confessional is needed, and few men and 
women there are who do not in some wise gain its benefits. 
In the great congregation of the unchurched there is an 
inner enclosure for each member, which he carries with 
him. ‘To all who ever think of God as a living spirit 
about and above their lives there come times when sins 
and humiliation and uncertainty and want throw them 
into a relation with him which can only be likened to 
a confessional. The need of sympathy and a sense of 
companionship is, curiously, a need at the same time to 
be left alone by one’s fellows. No human companion- 
ship answers the craving for such understanding and help. 
But, however self-reliant and reticent the nature, its 
independence of the world is seldom an absolute inde- 
pendence. “No one knows me,” said Confucius, ‘but 
there is heaven, heaven knows me.” ‘Now am I alone,” 
said Jesus, ‘‘yet not alone, for the Father is with me.” To 
every one with such faith there is open such communion. 
In the great cathedral of God the whole world may see 
confessionals and may retire within their privacy, sure 
that the thoughts and remembrances of short-comings 
and unworthiness are known of him who seeth in secret. 
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But how about those who, having no such faith, or 
having it vaguely, cannot find the solace of its high 
intimacies and co-operations? For the widest world of 
all, what confessional is available? Is there anything 
corresponding to the confessional among those who are 
unconscious of it, who would, perhaps, deny its existence, 
and who cherish a stark and uncompromising indepen- 
dence. 

We doubt if this description really fits any one. The 
apostle was on solid ground of human experience when 
he said that no man liveth to himself. The pretension of 
self-sufficiency, however backed up in performance, is 
a pretension. But, take it as a fiction, it is a very useful 
fiction. Without it men would not accomplish many 
forms of human helpfulness which bless the world. 
They understand how to help their fellows not according 
to their understanding of them, but according to their 
understanding of themselves. If the needy of the world 
waited for others to understand them and their needs, 
their needs would remain unmet. It is through our own 
deepest experiences that we are able to enter into the 
experiences of others. We could not penetrate the secret 
places of personality in others, just as we know no.one 
can penetrate ours. And so the fiction that one may be 
absolutely free of others becomes an algebraic quantity 
by which we are able to solve for others their problems. 
We co-operate with them not out of any presumption 
that we possess their secrets, but out of the plain assump- 
tion that we cannot do so. It is the condition on which 
alone men can help one another, that they shall not 
have their lives turned inside out. Self-respect would not 
tolerate for a moment a universal spiritual communism, 
nor would the strength which one has, and the other 


needs, be available by any process which would lay bare _ 


to any one the inviolabilities of individual self-possession. 
A man is morally weakened by the very things that 
lend him strength, when they lend and do not train. It 
is a fatal spiritual immodesty when under the hope of 
assistance any one puts himself into the power of another 
by disclosing that which should be his most sacred, though 
it may be his most terrible, possession. 

But what is denied the manly spirit directly is granted 
indirectly. By what no one must know in us we know 
what to do for others in what no one must know in them. 
Who is fitted to help a man in his straits but one who has 
been in those straits? What imaginative sympathy 
can touch the places in others which, having those places 
in one’s self, can enable one to reach in others? How could 
the things no one should reveal ever find understanding 
did not more than one person have their incommuni- 
cableness? What should save us from being so shut 
away from our fellow-creatures,—as Stevenson felt divers 
were able to touch and see, but with no power to send 
sound through the vitreous veil which divided them,— 
what if our isolation did not itself make a subtle and 
most vital bond? 

So we call the service of others the world’s great con- 
fessional. Men expiate their sin in placing at the dis- 
posal of others an understanding otherwise impossible. 
Their fellows in every gradé become their priests when 
they receive appreciation of their trouble keener than 
their own. What most delicate effort can be other than 
clumsy and impertinent when it comes from those who 
do not make the service a confessional, or have nothing 
in themselves to bring them to their knees? What 
strictest individualist who insists that every man must 
bear his own burden will spare to draw the conclusion, 
not that, therefore, men shall be left to themselves, but 
that they should bear one another’s burden and so fulfil 
the law of Christ? What priest could draw from a 
penitent fuller confession than the crying wants of the 
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world compel from those whose hearts will not let them 


‘ pretend that they are not themselves hungry and cold 


and in prison? And as for secrecy, the open secret of 
the world is this, that we live in a human world, and that 
in giving ourselves to others through what we cannot 
confide to them, we do at once make a good confession 
and keep pact with -the sanctity of self. And the seal 
of no confessional is stricter than the seal human help- 
fulness puts on the deeds which.are both acknowledg- 
ment and absolution. - 


Current Topics. 


AN important problem involving the international 
relations of the United States was solved on February 21, 
when the Senate ratified treaties of arbitration with 
eight countries,—Japan, Italy, Spain, Sweden, Portugal, 
Norway, Great Britain, and Switzerland. The action 
of the Senate was the outcome of a series of conferences 
between the President and leaders of both parties in the 
Senate, in an effort, by the executive, to put an end to 
the long delay in the adjustment of the situation involv- 
ing the possibilities of arbitration with the nations named. 
Although the treaties as ratified do not include provisions 
for the settlement of questions that concern the vital 
interests, independence, or honor of the contracting 
powers, much significance attaches to the refusal of the 
Senate to sanction any amendments to the agreements 
submitted to it, including an amendment exempting 
the canal tolls issue from the scope of the treaty with 
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THE possibilities of international disagreement, how- 
ever, are foreshadowed by the determination of some of 
the leaders in the Senate to attach to the Senate Immi- 
gration Bill a provision imposing the test of literacy on 
incoming aliens. In the face of the announced opposi- 
tion of the President to such a clause, there appears to 
be a strong sentiment in both houses of Congress for 
legislation that shall put a rigid check upon immigration, 
and the House of Representatives embodied the literacy 
requirement in the measure passed by that chamber. 
The indications are that a vigorous attempt will be made 
in the Senate to retain this feature in the bill. In the 
event of such action, however, there is an excellent pros- 
pect that the executive will veto the legislation. Mr. 
Wilson’s attitude on the issue is based upon the disclosure 
of a strong feeling in European countries that the appli- 
cation of the literacy requirement would introduce an 
element of unnecessary discord in their relations with 
the American republic. 


EUROPEAN opposition to the exclusion of illiterates 
from the United States was expressed in tangible form 
in response to an interpellation in the Italian Chamber 
of Deputies on February 21. Replying to a question by 
a deputy as to the attitude of the Italian government 
toward the contemplated restriction, Prince di Scalea, 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, informed 
the chamber that the government is opposed to the pro- 
posed legislation, and that it would join other powers 
against ‘“‘measures in America which might become a 
source of racial aversion between the American and 
European peoples.’’ Although the scope of the inter- 
national protest to which the prince referred was not 
defined by him, it is understood that several of the 
representatives of great powers in Washington have 
communicated to the State Department the unwilling- 
ness of their governments to acquiesce in the contem- 
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plated imposition of a rigid educational test upon their 
nationals that might seek admission within the boundaries 
of the American republic. 


THE international phase of the Mexican situation 
assumed an immediate importance on February 20, 
when it became known that William S. Benton, a British 
subject, had been put to death after a drum-head court- 
martial by order of Francisco Villa, the leader of the 
Constitutional forces in Juarez. The disclosure was 
followed promptly by inquiries at the State Department 
by Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, the British ambassador. The 
visit of the British envoy was taken to mean, in the first 
moments, that the British government was disposed 
to place upon the United States the responsibility for 
the safety of British subjects in Mexico. It was plainly 
intimated at Washington, however, that the United 
States disclaimed such responsibility. Nevertheless, im- 
mediate steps were taken by the administration to look 
into the incident and determine the legality or illegality 
of Villa’s act. Itis the contention of the Constitutionalist 
chief that Benton had threatened his life, and that his 
execution was preceded by a public trial. 


ad 


ALTHOUGH the British governnfent maintained a dis- 
creet silence on its course in the newest phase of the 
Mexican problem, the JIndon press gave vigorous 
expression to what is evidently the popular feeling, that 
energetic measures must be taken without delay to impress 
upon both factions in the conflict the well-established 
fact that Great Britain takes good care of its nationals 
abroad. Some of the editorial comments on the affair 
went so far as to present to President Wilson the choice 
of enforcing order in Mexico or waiving the principles of 
the Monroe doctrine to the extent of permitting Great 
Britain to step in and exact satisfaction for Benton’s 
death, in order to prevent a repetition of such incidents. 
The attitude of a considerable section of the British press 
is summarized in the following query by the London 
Daily Mail: ‘How long, we may ask, does the President 
of the United States propose to permit Mexico to flounder 
in the present morass of anarchy?”’ ‘The Daily Express 
points out that under the circumstances “the Monroe 
doctrine becomes a grotesque and intolerable sanction.” 


wv 


THE Constitutionalist crisis in Sweden has been tempo- 
rarily deferred by the formation of a new cabinet under 


_the premiership of Dr. Knut Hammarskjoeld. The 


reorganized ministry began its existence last week with 
the declaration that it would devote itself to carrying 
out King Gustave’s project for the development of the 
offensive and defensive resources of the kingdom. ‘The 
ability of Dr. Hammarskjoeld to accomplish his purposes, 
however, may be regarded as doubtful, in view of the fact 
that the government is in the minority in the chamber. 
A new parliamentary election, therefore, is inevitable in 
the near future, and in the campaign preceding the elec- 
tion the voters of Sweden will be asked by the opposition 
to express at the polls their disapproval of the conduct of 
the king, whom they accuse of exceeding his constitu- 
tional prerogatives in expressing a demand for a material 
increase in the armaments of the country,—the para- 
mount issue in Swedish political life. 
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EXTRAORDINARY pressure is being brought to bear 
upon the British cabinet in an effort to induce it to 
reconsider its decision to refrain from official participa- 
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tion in the Panama-Pacific Exposition in San Francisco 
next year. Replying recently to representations by a 
distinguished body of capitalists and public men, Prime 
Minister Asquith announced that the government had 
seen no reason to reverse its former attitude upon the 
question. Not disheartened by this rebuff, the advo- 
cates of participation in the fair are organizing a new 
petition to the ministry, headed by eminent authors, 
who point out in their memorial the value of the exposi- 
tion as a promoter of international amity, and urge Great 
Britain not to miss the opportunity to draw closer the 
ties of kinship with the great English-speaking people 
on this side of the Atlantic. The authors’ petition will 
be reinforced by another, bearing the signatures of three 
hundred members of Parliament, who take a similar broad 
ground in advocating a generous representation of the 
products of British industry and art in the international 
exhibition of civilization that is to signalize the comple- 
tion of the Panama canal. 


Brevities. 


Steps to insure perfect freedom of thought and speech 
for professors of political science in all American uni- 
versities will soon be undertaken by a committee ap- 
pointed recently in Washington at the annual meeting 
of the American Political Science Association. 


Salvation is physical, mental, emotional, moral, and 
spiritual good health. A thoroughly-good and _spiri- 
tually-minded man is always safe, either in this world 
or any other. When we become sufficiently Christ- 
like, then his salvation will also become ours. 


We oftenest speak of building character, as if it were 
a mechanical process, something put together in a con- 
structive, orderly way. But the truth seems to be that 
character is a growth, as the tree or fruit grows,—“‘first 
the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear.” 


How much human goodness lies hidden and unsus- 
pected in lives and conditions the most unpromising 
and uncongenial to its development! To find these 
flowers of goodness where least expected forms one of 
the happiest surprises of human experience, and is a dis- 
covery which warms and inspires the heart. 


It is a common belief that only he who works serves 
his fellow-men. But service has many other forms of 
expression. Says R. L. Stevenson, with deep thought- 
fulness, ‘‘So long as we love, we serve; so long as we are 
loved by others, I would almost say that we are indis- 
pensable; and no man is useless while he has a friend.” 


There are many definitions of faith, such as “beliey- 
ing where we cannot see,” “the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen,” the summing up of 
our mature convictions, firm and earnest belief in the 
truth of certain moral and religious facts, ete. A philo- 
sophic definition is thus given by Rev. Merle St. C. Wright, 
“ Audacity pushed to infinity is faith.” 


We sometimes need to have a truth put into terse and 
seemingly brutal language before it will penetrate our 
indifference and stolidness. Such words as these of 
Andrew Carnegie ought to perform that service for the 
advocates of militarism: ‘The foulest blot remaining 
upon so-called civilized man, beyond question, is the 
killing of each other. That he has ceased to eat his 
fellows after killing them matters nothing to the slain 
and little to the survivors. It is the killing of each other 
that stamps man still the savage.” 
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Letters to the Editor. 


Exchange of Pulpits. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Rev. Minot Simons, i in the last number of the Christian 
Register, states, ‘‘I preached in one of the largest Metho- 
dist churches of the city, and the Methodist minister 
preached for me. I wonder if such an incident would be 
possible in any other city of the United States.” 

I would like to say that as far back as 1862 Rev. 
Horatio Stebbins of the First Parish, Portland, exchanged 
pulpits with the minister of the largest Methodist church 
in the city, and also that Dr. Thomas Hill exchanged 
with the minister of the same church. I think there 
have been other similar exchanges in the same line, but 
of these two I know personally. LE. BD: 

PORTLAND, ME. 


Ode on a Lycian Tomb. 


What gracious nunnery of grief i is here! 
One woman garbed in sorrow’s every mood; 
Each sad presentment celled apart, in fear 
Lest that herself upon herself intrude, 
And break some tender dream of sorrow’s day, 
Here cloistered lonely, set in marble gray. 


O pale procession of immortal love, 

Forever married to immortal grief! 
All of life’s childlike sorrow far above, 

Past help of time’s compassionate relief: 
These changeless stones are treasuries of regret 
And mock the term by time for sorrow set. 


Cold mourners—set in stone so long ago, 
Too much my thoughts have dwelt with thee apart. 
Again my grief is young; full well I know 
The pang reborn, that mocked my feeble art 
With that too human wail in pain expressed, 
The parent cry above the empty nest. 
—S. Weir Mitchell. 


The Winter Sleep. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


It is interesting to study a few house plants during the 
cold months, and notice their habits, the peculiarities of 
their breathing, the manner in which they turn yearningly 
toward the light alternately exposing the upper and 
under surfaces of their leaves, the resilience or graceful 
curving and twining of the stalks, and the manner in 
which they husband vitality. But more interesting 
than all is the drowse into which most of them fall during 
the coldest weeks of the winter. To be sure, there are 
plants, like some of the begonias, that have a passion for 
putting forth flowers nearly all the year; but the need to 
rest at times is very strong in most. The output of 
energy is not constant, but rather intermittent. 

They are like human sleepers, with a low heart-beat 
during certain hours of the night, when rest is most 
profound. This time, when they refuse to put forth 
leaves and blossoms under the most promising conditions 
of sun and exposure, just holding their own until the 
depleted energies revive, is such a mark of intelligence in 
plants, one may almost say they think. Nature’s rest 
doubtless has a vital connection with all growth. The 
new-born baby spends its first weeks in sleep. It is 
lapped in perfect quietude. Rest and silence are the 
nurses that watch over its cradle and guard its life. Deep 
sleep, delicious, dreamless, gentle as the down that covers 
its breast, ushers it into the first moments of dawning 
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consciousness when it looks about and begins to observe 
the things that are not itself. 

Grateful, doubtless, to the plant is the pause, longer or 
shorter, before the powerful and energetic awakening of 
spring. There is garnered strength required to push 
forth a bud from the resistance of the limb, to mould it 
closely, packed in the smallest space, and then, after 
long, cunning work in secret, to shake out a perfect leaf, 
to shape and tint a flower, to hide the secret of the seed, 
and perfect the fruitage. This wonderful cycle of repro- 
duction and growth is not a sudden impulse of the spring. 
It is prepared in our northern climate by what we call 
the dead season, though there is no death in nature. The 
fructification of plants by insects, one-of the most beauti- 
ful nature stories ever told,—for it has all the freakishness 
and uncertainty of a fairy tale,—is not more wonderful 
than the long winter nap of vegetation which to us is the 
veriest commonplace. Leaves are the lungs of the tree, 
we are told, and when they have fallen, the tree passes, 
as we may say, into a trance state which simulates 
death, but is only patient waiting for the resurrection. 

“Time was,” says Ruskin, ‘‘when I used to think a 
picturesque or beautiful tree was hardly to be met with 
once a month. I cared for nothing but oaks a thousand 
years old, split by lightning or shattered by wind or 
made up for my worship’s edification in some particular 
or distinguished way. Now there is not a twig in the 
closest clipt hedge that grows that I cannot admire and 
wonder at and take pleasure in and learn from. I 
think one tree very nearly as good as another, and all a 
thousand times more beautiful than I did my picked 
ones.”’ 

The exquisite economy of nature is what we are called 


.to admire in vegetation’s sleep,—the rest of all the herbs 


and grasses that clothe the ground, of all the trees of 
forest and field that prepare for the mighty harvests to 
come, and all the pomp and splendor and magnificence 
of summer. 

The world is a vast school-room even in mid-winter, 
the only one where first-hand knowledge is to be gleaned 
of a million forms of things that must come to us through 
patient and loving study, if they come at all. The 
winter brings to us that beauty of structure that no other 
season brings in such perfection. Winter, in our northern 
climate, strips her forest athletes to the bone, and bids 
them wrestle with wind and tempest for strength and 
growth. 

The scientist leaves our scant powers of observation 
far behind. At every step in the world of real things 
he enters a new country where there are wonderful 
objects of study. We, too, have a country of vast dimen- 
sions, though we may not own a foot of land, but unfort- 
unately we are too ignorant to take possession of our 
domain. The naturalist’s study is among the barren 
rocks, the humblest vegetable and animal forms of life. 
What the indifferent neglect as slag and débris, useless 
for beauty and delight, he finds often marvels of charm 

and instruction in color, form, and wonderful adapta- 
tion. 

The winter sleep of plants has no attraction for us 
unless we can look deeper than bare, rugged outlines, 
than dripping limbs and withered, faded grasses, than 
dead leaves that blow idly about the world like troops 
of ragged witches, and beyond the mud and slush, the 
fierce winds and leaden skies. The earth itself seems 
oftentimes in the deepest repose. It has no visible work 
to do. It stretches itself passively under the dominion 
of the elements. It is scourged like some vast, inert, 
non-resistant Calaban, some huge, hairy giant, who has 
lain down to sleep and will not be roused to labor until 


his nap is ended. But, once awakened by the quickening j 
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influence of a new life, how joyous he is, how he seems to 
shout with glee and bend himself mightily to his re- 
newed task of making the land fertile and glorious! 

When the rude tempests are over for the time, when 

the great winds die away in the north and west, there 
comes a strange, dreamy interval, a time we may call 
happy for the resting vegetation, as on warmish days 
in February, when things lose the sharp edge of reality 
all wrapped in the finely woven veils of haze, transparent, 
softening all color to just tints of gray and blue and 
violet,—placid, gentle, slumbrous time when happy 
dreams are abroad, and the giant trees, bare and leaf- 
less, stretch their mighty limbs in what we may conceive 
as a blessing to the earth. What may we not imagine 
of love and gentleness when the winter turns to a good 
old fairy who wears commonly hodden grey and seems 
bent, wrinkled, and ugly, but on select days turns her 
cloak to its blue satin side, and shows us the charming 
features of a young witch! 
. Also, this winter sleep of nature has a quick and living 
element like the slumber of a strong, healthy child who 
breathes easily with a steady rise and fall of pulses, but 
will soon awake with loud and boisterous laughter, and kick 
away his old clothes in the lusty strength of his young 
health and vigor, shouting in triumph. Yes, it is the 
snow baby and the rain child and the young Hercules 
of the mighty labors to come who lies in the earth cradle 
under the tender sky while the sun looks down upon them 
with the smiles of a protecting deity. 

These are the dreamy days when we would seek the 
warm side of a great rock, the shelter of an evergreen 
tree, the hollow in the wood where the ferns will soon 
begin to unfurl their fronds, and in some sheltered spot 
would turn to the delightful study of tree branchiness, so 
hidden under leaves in summer, and revealed in structural 
beauty when the sky looks through the interstices, and 
the stars hang in the boughs, and the moon is caught 
and tangled in the net. 

It is an endless study of the pure beauty of form, those 
delicate, aérial meshes, those lines all grace and exqui- 
site proportion that are never a meaningless confusion. 
Every twig is in the right place for symmetry. 

So, perhaps, when we gain a larger view of this human 
life of ours, the tangles will smooth themselves out, the 
confusions and disheartening puzzles may disappear, the 
contradictions yield to a broader scheme of harmony 
than any we have known, and the winter sleep that 
counterfeits death may hide only a concealed life and rein- 
vigorated vitality may hint to us of hidden truths of this 
life and the life to come. For nature is like the daughter 
of Jairus when Jesus bade her rise and come forth, say- 
ing, “she is not dead, but sleepeth.” 

So the earth lies in a beautiful dream and shall awake 

. out of its trance as a great prophecy which, if we could 
read aright, would take away all fear and cause us to 
rest like the earth in the perfect faith of renewal we 
believe is to be ours. 

To perceive a new realm of beauty and truth, physical, 
moral, or spiritual, is to enter upon a new life, to have the 
eyes unsealed, the ears unstopped. It is enlargement, 
liberty, that pushes narrow bounds to the horizon, that 
lifts the heavens to an immeasurable height, that sets 
our common days to the music of rills and bird melody. 
It is to get out of our limitations, to awaken from the 
winter sleep of the soul, to find a world fairer than poets 
have imagined, humanity glorious, and faith in destiny, 
and the hope of man, like a great swelling anthem, going 
up from all the earth. 

Then all speaks of immortality, and the beloved 
friend who left us yesterday does not go far away from 
‘us, but passes as a unique influence, a felt and recog- 
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nized presence in the beauty of the sky, the motion and 
color of clouds, the song of released waters in the spring, 
the first faint loveliness of wood flowers in the “front” 
of March, the first faint emerald on the willow, heighten- 
ing all beauty for us by a special radiance, because love 
is deathless and life eternal. 

SummirT, N.J. 


Civilization.* 


BY CHARLES F. DOLE, D.D. 


The people of the United States are asked to spend over 
$140,000,000 a year in building and maintaining war- 
ships. We need this money badly to educate our chil- 
dren and to better our conditions of life. Why, then, do 
we need it for battleships? Why do we imagine that war 
is a matter of course in our world and not a hideous 
disease? Why do we sophisticate our religion and ex- 
plain away its application to the business of international 
murder? The answer to this question goes a great deal 
further than the mere subject of battleships. Let us 
face the whole meaning of the fact that we are still, on the 
whole, an uncivilized people. If we were civilized, we 
should not have battleships. 

The fact is, war as a mere brute use of force is not the 
great evil in the world. The battleships are only a symp- 
tom. The real evil lies beneath, in the lives and charac- 
ter of the people who want warships. The real evil is 
hate, contempt, pride of fancied superiority over other 
people, selfish insistence on our rights, with our duties 
forgotten, any kind of disregard of our neighbor. The 
barbarous animal world lies here, where selfishness and 
contempt are. The barbarian is a fighter, as the animal 


- is. The barbarian, like the animal, does not know better; 


but we know better, which is, on the whole, a hopeful sign 
that we cannot remain barbarians. 

We must not be thinking of other people as uncivilized 
when we ought to be thinking of ourselves. That which 
makes war is like the germ of tuberculosis. ‘The disease 
is common to human nature, it lurks wherever men live 
together. To understand it is to know how to avoid it. 
It begins in the family life: indeed, it would cease to exist 
anywhere if we could once bring up our children in homes 
exempt from it. What if the men and the boys in a family 
hold the mother and the sisters as inferior beings? What 
if the older or stronger grow up rude and masterful toward 
the younger or smaller children? What if boys and girls 
put on a tone of impertinence toward the “‘help”’ in the 
house, or catch from their elders a notion of the inferior- 
ity of immigrants, or a dislike for the people of a different 
race or color or religion? All war begins in the family 
life, in habits, in tones and looks and words of scorn, 
pride, fear, suspicion, hate, class distinction, self-will, 
fostered or suffered to grow in the child, never overcome 
in Sunday-school or church, at last swaying masses of 
men and women toward cruel or unjust action, provoking 
to war, and demanding the apparatus of war for attack or 
defence against enemies, often wholly imaginary. The 
bad germ is in the sophisticated home of the well-to-do 
class, quite as much as in the new immigrants’ tenements. 
Thus, a woman of refinement and religious profession, 
speaking of the popular subject of ‘‘white slavery,” 
declared that she sometimes felt “as if she could tear 
those people to pieces.”’ Call this “righteous indigna- 
tion’’ if you choose, but it was the same passion and 
hysteria that makes a Coatesville riot or plunges a 
nation into war with the cry, ‘‘Remember the Maine!” 
There is no mercy or sympathy or humanity in this kind 
of passion, rushing forth like a freshet, not to help make 


* From an address, “Why We Want Battleships,” in the Springfield Republican, 
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miserable creatures better, but to get vengeance. Not 
unjust acts only, but ugly or bitter words from elders to 
their children, too often from the young to the old, from 
foremen to their workmen, from. comfortable people in 
their clubs talking about labor unions, from workmen 
about the people of wealth, from white men about negroes, 
from native Americans about ‘‘foreigners,’’—all such 
things are war material. 

What to do! Is real civilization possible? Is human 
nature capable of any marked improvement? It some- 
times seems hopeless. To say no, however, is to say 
that our religion is a failure. It is to say that human 
genius can achieve the victory over the ocean and the 
air and tame every power in outward nature, and yet 
cannot tame itself. Grant that it is the nature of the 
animal to hate and fight; is it not for the man, at his best, 
to love and forgive and help and serve without stint? 
Some men have always lived thus, as naturally as childish 
men have quarrelled and fought. It is a difference of 
level: on the lower level men fear and suspect each other 
and pull part; on the higher level men co-operate. It 
is a difference of temper: the one temper is unsocial or 
offensive; the other temper is friendly and humane. It 
is a difference of attitude: in the one case a man puts you 
off as an alien; in the other case he makes you welcome. 
It is a difference of habit: in the one case you never know 
how the man will behave; in the other case you can count 
on his hearing and helping you. It is a difference of pur- 
pose: in the one case the man is selfish; in the other case 
he seeks what is good for all. It is a difference of will: 
in the one case the man shows self-will or ill-will, being 
swayed as animals are by his feelings; in the other case 
the man is swayed by a good-will. He is what we call 
a “‘live wire,’ for the good-will of the universe runs in 
him. Who will dare to deny that it is human nature to 
show a good and loyal will? We have tried it at times, 
and we always liked it whenever we tried it. Some time 
the world will get down to simple terms and learn that 
we are religious, so far as we live as men and women of 
good-will; likewise, that no one is religious when the 
current of his good-will goes out of him. We are all 
“poor sticks,” and one about as poor as another when 
our good-will has gone. 

Evidently the pressure of the new times demands a 
new standard of living. The civilization of the world, 
or (if you like better to say so) the religion of the world, 
does ‘not keep pace with its growth in power and wealth. 
Let us venture briefly to suggest a not impossible stand- 
ard. We will not ask it at once for our South American 
neighbors or for Russians, or for our newest immigrants, 
but for all church members, and especially for all college 
and high school graduates; that is, for the people in the 
United States, who have all the modern light there is. 
Let us expect of them from this time on, and let them 
expect of one another, the conduct of civilized or grown-up 
men and women in the following quite practicable 
respects=— 

First, they shall insist with themselves upon looking 
upon everything with a fair and open mind. Church 
members and high-school graduates should know enough 
not to be prejudiced. They should be counted upon 
to “hear the other side.” 

Next, they should be expected to possess public spirit; 
that is, to take active interest in everything that concerns 
the public good. No one surely can be a good Christian 
or a good Jew or a good American without this. 

Then we ought to insist upon the most civilized and 
civilizing and religious thing of all, and also the most 
rational and human; namely, a good temper. Indeed, 
no one who has had ordinary chances ought to be about 
in the streets, or tending children in homes and schools, 
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who does not bear a good-will. To go about with an ill 
or selfish will is as bad as to go about with some kind of 
contagion. 

You see, if we have a population of one hundred million 
of people in which all the grown-up church members and 
all the decently educated men and women expect each 
other to be fair-minded and public-spirited and to main- 
tain a steady good-will, a new fashion will be set for all 
the children and for every immigrant who comes here. 
You could not have a-race-riot or a lynching ever again; 
you could not well get up a strike or have occasion for 
one; it is almost impossible to see how you could have a 
war with any people. 

Does any one think our three simple and natural 
demands are too hard? Does any church member, 
Jewish or Christian, or any high-school graduate, complain 
that it is expecting of him too high a degree of civiliza- 
tion, when we ask an open mind, public spirit, and habit- 
ual good temper? If any one does complain, there is one 
thing left which we can and must ask of him; namely, 
endless modesty and patience with other people. Don’t 
let him ever again claim to be civilized or even religious. 
Don’t let him despise any man ever again or think him- 
self a superior person. Surely, there is no barbarian so 
obstinate or dangerous as the sophisticated kind that 
imagines civilization is to wear clothes and to travel 
in a railway carriage, and that yet under all this guise 
carries the narrowness, the bigotry, the selfishness, the 
egotism, the ill-will, and the passions of the savage with- 
out the savage’s innocence and honesty. 

JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass. 


The Worth of an Experience. 


‘During my days of enforced and painful idleness in 
New York, Castle Garden was my chief resort. I 
would spend hours on those benches, either writing 
poetry, generally of a dolorous kind, or studying the 
many and varied ships which plied the deep before me, 
or picturing to myself the greater distress which I thought 
awaited me when my five dollars was all spent. But 
Castle Garden stands in my memory associated with 
much holier thoughts than these, for it was there that a 
spiritual vision came to me unique in my experience. 
It is, I believe, chiefly because of that vision that through- 
out my ministry I have preached with unshaken faith 
and unreserved devotion the precept that “‘man’s ex- 
tremity is God’s opportunity.” 

Feeling deeply depressed and disheartened, late one 
afternoon I strolled down to the famous park. ‘The sea 
and sky were very beautiful, but I seemed to have no 
share in their beauty: I appeared to myself to be a fugi- 
tive in an unfriendly world. I sat on a bench and cast 
a vacant look on the world before me. I felt very lonely, . 
and longed, as a babe, for my mother. But, as the sun 
began to fade away from the sky, I began, as by a miracle, 
to feel an inward supply of power and courage. The 
beauty of the sea and sky seemed to have been made for 
me: I was owner of allthat Isaw. I seemed to myself for 
the moment to look upon the world through the mystic 
eyes of my Oriental ancestors, and see it, so far as a 
youth could, as the garment of God. Surely the Father 
was with me. “Why art thou cast down, O my soul, 
and why art thou disquieted in me? Hope thou in God.” 
I remember with perfect clearness that I said audibly, 
‘““The God who created me and these wonders before me 
will never forsake me,’ and arose and walked like a 
strong man. 

Now you have the privilege of explaining this ex- 
perience as ‘‘an uprush of reserve energy from the sub- 
conscious realm,”’ or as “‘nervous reaction,” or whatever: 


‘a man, I put away childish things.” 
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else you please. What J know is that the abiding 
worth of an experience ranks higher in the world of real 
life than that of any philosophy about it. From that 
day to this, notwithstanding the fact that I have often 
stumbled and fallen, doubt in God’s providence has 
never secured a hold upon my mind, nor do I remember 
that I have ever failed to trust that he is mine and I am 
his. In my extremity in a lonely world, without Bible, 
preacher, priest, or sacrament, I came into living first- 
hand contact with the Eternal Reality—Abraham M. 
Rihbany, in the Atlantic Monthly. 


The Religion of Youth. 


BY REV. RODERICK STEBBINS. 
a 


In this important subject we are apt to expect either 
too little or too much of Youth. Youth is fond of the 
text, ‘‘When I was a child, I spake as a child, I under- 
stood as a child, I thought as a child; but, when I became 
He often makes a 
mistake, however, in regard to what childish things really 
are, and puts aside the trust and faith which were the 
religion of his childhood. Youth is essentially sceptical 
and questions if there be any rational grounds for faith. 
He needs to be helped to retain his faith, but here is 
where we expect too little of him. We fail to talk with 
him, to explain to him that he cannot live his daily life, 
that he cannot rise in the morning or lie down at night 
with confidence that his life will go on in an orderly way. 
If we will, we may show him that the very heart of his 
existence is kept alive by faith. We may give him work 
to do and point out to him that this work presupposes 
faith, of a kind. We may ask him to listen to tales of 


faith, but in all these ways our tendency is to let him 


alone and toexpect nothing. Asa result the very language 
of religion grows unfamiliar to him. He has no religious 
vocabulary, and perhaps we conclude, therefore, that he 
has no religion. 

On the other hand, Youth may be urged toward religion. 
Too much may be expected of him. Youth may be asked 
to respond to an experience which he has never had, 
which he never can have so long as he remains a youth. 
Henry Drummond once said that youths could not 
have the religion of their grandmothers. A grandmother 
has to have a religion suited to her as a grandmother. 
That is the right and beautiful thing for her, but it is 
not the religion of Youth. ail 

Many good and earnest ae make the mistake of 
thinking that a grandmother’s religion must be also 
the religion of a young man or a young woman. They 
expect the same kind of religion to meet the needs of 
different experiences. They expect immaturity to be 
satisfied with what appeals to maturity. This accounts 
for that insincerity which is often laid at the door of 
religion. Young people are often urged to speak of an 
experience which they cannot possibly have had. They 
become adepts in the use of a vocabulary which is 
largely beyond their comprehension. 

_ Florists in their greenhouses force their plants to 
bloom: They produce, undoubtedly, ve eautiful 
flowers which serve the purpose for which 
raised, but often at the sacrifice of the leaves and the 
roots of the plants. When the plant has blossomed 
once, it can never blossom again, the vitality has been 
sapped. So it is that, by forcing a religious experience 
upon an age not ready for it, a certain ability to talk 
about it may come, a certain beauty of expression and 
form may appear; but, beneath, the roots of the religious 
life Oe ecdshing because there is no deepness of earth. 
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Youth needs mature experience of life before it can have 
a genuine mature religious experience. 

Therefore the religion of Youth cannot be an interest 
in dogma and creeds. Youth is not intellectual, and its 
religion does not take intellectual form. It does not con- 
cern itself with abstract discussions. It cares nothing for 
statements of belief. If forced upon it, Youth repeats 
the words; but they are shibboleths, without meaning. 

Neither is feeling, in its heights or depths, for Youth. 
The grandeur and sublimity of religion are incompre- 
hensible to it. We should be careful not to expect this. 
Not until the human soul has become conscious of its 
own weakness, of its ignorance, of its wrong-doing and 
sin, can it have any comprehension of the meaning of 
repentance or the forgiving love of God. Youth is 
strong, confident of itself, wise even in its own conceits. 
Can we believe that to call itself a miserable sinner avails 
anything? Youth does not yet know what it is to be 
miserable because of sin. Can Youth know what all 
the sacraments of life mean until they have been ex- 
perienced? Youths plight their vows in holy marriage, 
but not until the weeks have lengthened into months 
and the months into years, and the years have multi- 
plied until they have reached twenty-five or fifty, or 
perhaps threescore, do they realize the full significance 
of the words, “‘for better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, 
in sickness or in health, to love and to cherish until 
death us do part.’’ Not until they have cradled their 
first child in their arms can the youths who marry realize 
the awful mystery that underlies human life, nor can 
they be expected to seek the profound explanation of the 
passionate affections that enrich their lives. Not until 
they have stood beside an open grave which soon must 
close over one whom they deeply love can they respond 
to the words, ‘Let not your heart be troubled, neither 
let it be afraid.” What can youth understand of the 
peace that the world cannot give? Youth does not want 
peace! Youth wants action! Here is the centre of its 
religious life. No time is so replete as Youth with high 
ideals, with confident enthusiasm, with self-forgetting 
admirations. About a religion of action all these may 
be grouped, and Youth may find its religious life best 
expressed in doing those things that appeal to its ad- 
miration, to its enthiisiasm, and to its confident idealism. 
Youth is active. iat more natural, then, than that 
it should seek to express its deepest life in action? Youth 
needs to give its admirations and its enthusiasms some 
expression. Let it find its outlet in daily life. Let 
it express its religion in fair play and hard work. ‘The 
Religion of Youth should not allow cheating at a game or 
shirking honest work. Let Youth be clean-bodied and 
clean-minded. Religion abhors foulness of any sort. 
Let Youth be chivalrous to those weaker than itself and 
kind to those less fortunate. Religion is not for bullies 
or oppressors. Let Youth control the temper and make 
others happy. Religion never causes suffering. Let 
Youth be thoughtful, and avoid all causes of giving 
anxiety. Religion lessens and does not multiply the 
avoidable pains of life. Let Youth be honest, truthful, 
upright, manly. Religion does not countenance lies and 
deceits of any kind. 

Such, then, is the religion of Youth, to be set forth in 


ey were its most winning and attractive forms. Youth can under- 


stand this. It is within the range of experience. God 
appears to Youth, not at the end of a theological argu- 
ment, not as the result of creeds, not as the solution of 
the mysteries of life, not as a solace for the sufferings 
of life, but God appears to Youth in the satisfied conscience 
at the end of a worthy piece of work done, of an honest 
game honestly played, the reward of a self controlled, the 
happiness of a service rendered. 
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Shall Youth, then, hear nothing that it cannot under- 
stand or be brought within the range of nothing that 
transcends its own experience? If we say so, Youth can 
never grow to manhood, for we grow only by learning 
that which previously we have not understood, or by 
experiencing that which hitherto has been unexperienced. 
The child takes up a book and finds many words that 
he does not understand, but that does not prevent him 
from reading the book. He gets its story and its spirit, 
though there are words he does not know and an experi- 
ence that is beyond his imagination. He does not read 
the book as a man would read it, nor understand it as a 
man would understand it, yet he gains from it something 
that contributes to his growth in wisdom and in under- 
standing. 

So it is with a youth and his religion. If his religion is 
to grow as he grows, he must hear things that he does not 
understand; but he may pass them by for the time, taking 
what is within his comprehension while that which tran- 
scends his experience will leave some impression. As a 
child should not be denied knowledge that there are 
words beyond his ken, so a youth should not be denied 
the knowledge that his religion is not complete. His 
experience does not cover the experience of maturity. 
As beautiful as the youthful time is, it is not the whole of 
life. As real as Doing is, it is not the whole of religion. 

Therefore, sometimes, let Youth listen to prayers that 
he cannot feel, let him listen to thoughts that he cannot 
understand, let him find his religion where he ought to 
find it, in action joined with youthful idealism and ad- 
miration, then he will perceive, dimly at first, as he must, 
that meditation, faith, prayer, hope, as well as deeds, 
are realities, and, experience and knowledge increasing, 
Youth will find his religion illumined and justified by the 
confidence of manhood in the eternal goodness at the 
heart of the world. 

MiLTon, Mass. 


The Third Beatitude as a Principle of Natural Selection. 


BY REV. GEORGE R. DODSON. 


This is the age of the fractional thinker. The world 
abounds in specialists, technical experts, and capable 
students of details. The men of science, the students 
of history, the social workers, offer us a bewildering 
amount of information; but few are the synthetic minds, 
the organizing geniuses, who can unify it all and make 
of it an instructive and helpful conception of the world. 
A distinguished teacher recently said, ‘‘What we need in 
education is a philosopher.” An army of investigators is 
piling up discoveries which cannot be properly used until 
some one co-ordinates them and establishes a scale of 
values, so that the various ends and objects of education 
may be appreciated at their relative and proportionate 
worth. 

But this is the great need in all other fields where our 
serious interests are involved. ‘There is no lack of brilliant 
essayists, clever sensation-makers, and dealers in para- 
doxes, who are able to startle and entertain the public, 
but who can offer no guidance or real help because they 
fail to see life sanely, because they are without any clew 
to the meaning of history, have no central view, are 
thinkers without any great idea,—are, in fact, lost them- 
selves. 

There are some even who scoff at philosophy, who go 
on heaping up the materials for the house of thought, 
but assert that to build is beyond human capacity. Yet 
I cannot believe that what is so necessary, that for which 
such great preparation is made, is impossible. Though 
no competent thinker would claim to be a “‘spectator of 
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all time and existence,” it is not, I believe, a hopeless 
undertaking to seek a wide survey from an elevated 
position and discern the direction and main tendencies 
in human evolution, to get some inspiring idea of what the 
universe is doing. When the short sight is thus corrected 
by the long view, the result is a gain in sanity, balance, 
efficiency, hopefulness, and joy: 

The problems of organization in our industrial life, e.g., 
take on a different aspect when we thus withdraw to a 
sufficient distanee and see them in the light of tendencies 
that are now shaping the world. Having tried to make 
this clear in a recent address, and being given the opportu- 
nity to present it in the official bulletin of one of the civic 
organizations of St. Louis, I appealed to my fellow-citizens 
as follows :— 
LicHt AHEAD! How THE LABOR PROBLEM IS BEING 

SOLVED. 

Light Ahead! is, it must be confessed, a rather exultant 
title, but it has been chosen deliberately and with the con- 
viction that the facts submitted in this article will justify 
it to the reader’s mind. Many statements of the Labor 
Problem have been made and equally numerous perhaps 
are the suggestions which have been offered for its solu- 
tion. At last light is breaking in upon us, and it is 
becoming clearer what the central difficulty is and now 
it is to be removed. ‘This may be said with confidence, 
because some successes have already been recorded. 

Our failure till recently has been due to the fact that 
we have ignored certain essential factors in the problem. 
The assumption has been that wealth is the product of 
natural resources acted upon by labor; 7.e., by human 
muscles directed by intelligence. This is all that the 
so-called practical man ordinarily has taken account of, 
and this is why he has failed. He has left out of account 
human emotions, the feelings of interest, hope, loyalty, 
trust, devotion, which actually multiply the produc- 
tiveness of muscle and mind. The practical man of this 
kind, the “‘no-nonsense about me” type, was proud of 
his shrewdness and his knowledge of finance and tech- 
nique; but he was not really intelligent, for he had no 
psychological insight, he did not know human nature, 
and so failed to secure the trust and hearty co-operation 
of his associates and the public. He can impose on us no 
more. Moreover, he will not long be with us, for nature 
has already begun to eliminate him. : 

Why was France, so rich in natural resources and in- 
habited by one of the capable peoples in the world, so 
poorly cultivated before 1789, and why has it been a 
garden ever since? The answer is known to all. Before 
the revolution the peasant had no interest in production, 
no hope in his heart. Whether he produced much or 
little, all but the means of the most meagre existence was 
taken away from bim. When the soil came into his 
possession and the products of his labor and savings were 
secured to him, he worked with a will and has made his 
country one of the richest in the world. 

Why were the Southern planters beginning to free their 
slaves before the Civil War? Among other reasons, for 
this, that they were discovering that slavery was really 
not profitable, that interest and hope are more produc- 
tive than force and fear. Hopelessness and ill-will are 
depressors, and wherever the latter is there is also what 
in the language of syndicalism is called sabotage. 

What human beings will do, how efficiently they will 
work, depends not solely on the strength of their muscles, 
the acuteness of their minds, their technical skill or their 
environment. It depends also and largely upon how they 
feel, upon their ideals, upon the dominance of stimulating 
or paralyzing emotions. Thus we hear of a certain steel 
works whose managers had the intelligence to get them- 
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selves trusted and secure good-will instead of ill-will, 
with the result that their employees “lifted forty-seven 
tons a day instead of twelve and a half, and gained thereby 
for themselves an increase of sixty per cent. in wages.” 
That is, religion, the spirit of good-will, which rejoices to 
give more than it receives, and is thus the opposite of 
the spirit of the thief and robber which tries to give less 
than it receives, is a producer of wealth, since it multiplies 
the productiveness of all the other factors. 

This is admirably stated by Gerald Stanley Lee, in 
his latest book, entitled ‘“‘Crowds,’’ a book that has the 
demerit of excessive length and a too epigrammatic style, 
but which, nevertheless, brings to us the message of a man 
of insight and vision. He says: ‘“‘One sees these men 
everywhere one goes, in thousands of factories, doing 
their work without any draught. We already have tall 
chimneys for our coal furnaces: we have next to see the 
value of tall chimneys, great flues to the sky, on the lives 
and thought and inner energiesof men. The most obvious 
way to get a draught on a man, to get him to glow up and 
work, is to cut an opening in the top of his life. Just 
where to cut this opening, and just how to cut it in each 
man’s life,—each man considered as a problem by him- 
self,—is the labor problem.” 

In order to see how it is all tocome out, we do not need 
to be theorizers, but simple observers. ‘The great busi- 
ness organizations and labor unions that have the 
intelligence to see, not merely the elementary truth that 
honesty pays, but that positive good-will and trust and 
loyalty and devotion pay almost miraculously, will force 
their rivals either to the same principles or into bank- 
ruptey. The author just quoted says prophetically, but 
with numerous facts to support him: “The world cannot 
help falling, from now on, slowly, a little ponderously per- 
haps at first, into the hands of good men. . . . Goodness 
in its baser form already pays. Only the biggest men may 
have found it out, but everybody is watching them. ‘The 
most important spiritual service that any man can render 
the present age is to make goodness pay at the top (in 
the most noticeable place) in some business where nobody 
has made it pay before.’’ Already we see that a great 
department store cannot be run without religion. It is 
“visionary to try to run such a great machine of hundreds 
of souls, of human emotions, a huge loom of enthusiasm, 
of love, hate, covetousness, sorrow, disappointment and 
joy, without having it full of clerks who are experts in 
human nature, putting themselves in the place of crowds 
of other people, clerks essentially religious. So we watch 
the men who are ahead driving one another into goodness. 
The man who is not able to create, distribute, or turn on, 
in his business establishment, goodness, social insight, and 
customer insight, can hope to-day to keep ahead in busi- 
ness only by having competitors as inefficient as he is.” 

The reason that men’s thoughts are confused is that 
their life is confused. ‘The whole trouble is due to the 
fact that we live in a changing order, in a time when the 
civilized part of the world is making the transition from 
a régime in which force and cunning prevailed to another 
in which they are being replaced by intelligence, real 
intelligence, and good-will. The old methods won the 
money and power, but the newer methods are not only in 
accord with the moral sense, but they are more efficient. 
Observe the contrast. 

It was once considered good business for an employer 
to get as much work out of his employees as he could for 
the smallest wages they would accept, and to charge the 
public the highest price it was willing to pay for the prod- 
uct. ‘That is, it was actually considered to be wise for 
everybody to work against everybody else. What is the 
consequence? What could it be except universal dis- 
_ trust amounting in special cases to actual hostility? We 
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observe workmen doing as little work as possible, pro- 
ducing as little as they dare, and the public hostile both 
to trust and labor union, since both seem to the average 
man conspiracies of ill-will, devices for holding up all 
who have need of labor or the products of manufacture. 

The average citizen wishes both business men and 
artisans to prosper, but, so far as they are actuated by the 
spirit described, he is hostile to both. He sends, e.g., 
for a workman to make some simple repairs which he 
could himself make in a few minutes if he had the tools. 
When the workman comes, he walks back to the shop for 
more tools or a helper, and eventually charges four dollars 
for services worth about fifty cents. 

Such methods are not intelligent, but injurious to 
labor in the highest degree. Contempt of justice is 
suicidal. ‘Those who have the sense to see this will 
eventually control the earth, its financial resources and 
its labor power. An organization that is actuated by 


‘precisely the opposite spirit is bound to be an invincible 


competitor. The trade-union leaders who do not com- 
prehend this are like the trust directors who so manage 
affairs as to incur the intense hostility of their workmen 
and their customers. The defect of both is a lack of 
intelligence, a defect which is happily fatal. The process 
of selection will obviously permit the survival only of 
men of insight and faith in the practicability of goodness, 
of men who have the genius to see that a soulless corpora- 
tion cannot compete with a corporation which organizes 
both efficiency and good-will, which pays its workmen as 
much as possible, sells its products to the public as cheap 
as possible, thus securing not only a reasonable profit, 
but a security and permanence resting on the good-will 
of all. 

In the fierce competition of the present, size will soon 
be of less importance to a corporation than soul. Vast 
capital directed without regard to human emotion will 
be a less valuable asset than a manager who wins trust 
and devotion because he deserves it, and whose spirit 
spreads by contagion till it dominates all his associates 
down to the humblest. There was a time when land 
animals almost as large as whales flourished on the earth, 
but, when more intelligent and efficient competitors 
appeared, they ceased to be; and to-day we dig up their 
skeletons and put them in museums for the uses of science 
and the astonishment of the public on Sundays and holi- 
days. This lesson should not be lost on those who put 
their trust in size nor on those who are frightened by 
present industrial tendencies. The day of the soulless 
corporation, managed by the “practical’’ man on the 
principle of getting as much and serving as little as pos- 
sible, is swiftly passing and soon will be only a memory. 

All who have eyes to see realize that a trade-union which 
limits production, which proceeds on the principle that 
we can achieve prosperity and lower the cost of living by 
not working, by producing for the wages paid as little coal, 
machinery, clothing, and food as possible, and by making 
necessary service dear, cannot last. Such unions must 
be forced upon a large minority of the workmen, upon the 
employers, and a public that would like to be friendly, but 
detests being imposed upon. ‘The first unions that have 
the moral originality to face about and adopt the principle 
which some of the department stores and factories are 
already using, which strive to make unionism a synonym 
for reliability, efficiency, and productiveness, which work 
in the interest of employers and the public, will effect a 
revolution, and make present and past methods seem 
marvels of stupidity. 

When the author of the Thirty-seventh Psalm declared 
that the meek shall inherit the earth, he expressed his 
pious hope and faith. When the Prophet of Nazareth 
uttered the same words, it was with perfect insight into 
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their truth. To-day the principle may by the clear- 
sighted be observed in operation. It is a fundamental 
law of life. In his remarkable book, ‘‘A Religion Worth 
Having,” Prof. Carver of Harvard University shows that 
the men who combine efficiency and goodness, those who 
live by the good spirit and do their work well, inevitably 
come into possession and control of the earth. ‘This is 
not the motive of their conduct, but its absolutely una- 
voidable effect. ‘Those who seek first the kingdom and 
its righteousness, who labor in the spirit that wins friend- 
ship, love, and trust, find that all the other things are 
“added to” them. 

To many this discovery of the practicability of Chris- 
tianity comes as something astonishing and the proposal 
to take it seriously as revolutionary. After all, idealism 
works in the human world. You can make bricks and 
metal or wooden objects without regard to ideal principles, 
but you cannot do a thing with men unless you can win 
their trust, their loyalty, and willing help. And this is 
more and more true. The world is moving fast. Only 
recently a railroad magnate complained that he is now 
being criticised for methods that everybody used without 
question not long ago. ‘There was a time when a minister 
was permitted to read the Sermon on the Mount; but, if 
he proposed that it should be applied, if he advised his 
congregation to seek first the right life, and trust that 
the other things would be ‘“‘added,” one could say to him, 
“You are able to stand there and teach these impracti- 
cable principles only because your congregation is worldly 
wise enough not to take such ideal considerations too 
seriously.’”” But observers all over the world now are 
seeing and announcing that these ideal teachings of relig- 
ion are not impracticable: they are the essential condi- 
tions not only of moral health, but of success in the 
industrial and commerical world. 

“The Terrible Meek” is the name of a recent drama. 
The author has perceived that the third beatitude is not 
a pretty saying only, but a law of life. It is also a prin- 
ciple of selection, terrible in effectiveness, as they are 
realizing who are finding the control of great industries 
and vast enterprises slipping away from them into the 
hands of men who may not surpass them in technical 
equipment, but who do surpass them in eliciting the trust 
and loyalty and friendly co-operation of men. 

The question arises, If goodness pays so well, will not 
multitudes pretend to seek it, not because they care any- 
thing about it, but for its results? ‘Thus the world will 
be filled with hypocrites, goodness corrupted, and religion 
itself debased. Never fear. If the world is eliminating 
the men of ill-will, it removes also the hypocrites. We 
are all discerners of spirits, and from childhood detect 
the hollow ring of insincerity. The only men who will 
reap the earthly rewards of the good life are those who 
would live by their principles, regardless of reward. The 
only way to win the good-will and trust without which 
success is impossible is to deserve them. The only way 
to seem is to be. 

In thus setting forth the true nature of the labor prob- 
lem and the solution which is now going on before our 
eyes, the writer realizes the danger that such remarks 
may be regarded as just preaching. One may take that 
view of the matter, if he chooses, but at his peril, for the 
question is one of life and death. The old days when 
capital and technical knowledge were sufficient for suc- 
cess, when a corporation or trade-union without a soul, 
without the spirit that wins friends, could succeed, are 
swiftly going. Those who cannot see this will be elimi- 
nated inevitably by natural process, leaving the men of 
the right spirit in control. 

This process of selection, which is to work such a 
revolution in human life by producing a change in the 
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dominant type, is irresistible. Yet, although no power 
on earth can stop it and our inertia and mistakes can at 
most only delay it, upon our attitude toward it depend 
our welfare and our very existence. ‘Those who cannot 
or will, not learn shall be rejected, and whosoever goes 
wholly over to the good spirit, the same shall be saved. 
Moreover, through such devices as the Consumers’ 
League it is possible actively-to co-operate with this 
process of evolution, and-even to hasten it by favoring 
the admired and desired type. 

To have clear heads and to see our way is to have hope 
in our hearts. We cease to waste those most precious 
forms of energy, human thought and love. We need 
not pay attention to the recipes of those who are but 
tinkering with the social structure because they have not 
grasped the total situation and have no unitary view; 
and, while we welcome all happy social adjustments and 
plans of conciliation, we know that no such devices can 
harmonize men who put their trust solely in organiza- 
tion, whether of labor or capital, in force and. shrewdness 
alone. We cannot raise flowers at zero temperature, 
and we cannot solve the labor problem until we have the 
psychological insight and courage to risk our lives and 
fortunes on the practicability and irresistibility of a-con- 
tagious Christian idealism that brings warmth of heart 
and delight in human service. 


RELIGIOUS IMPLICATIONS. 


So far my statement to the St. Louis public. If this 
view is substantially true, it is well to note certain of its 
implications which are of profound significance for re- 
ligious thought and life. Nature apparently becomes 
interested sometimes in the production and dominance 
of anew type. This may pass now as a figure of speech, 
although the time may come when it may prove to be 
more. A visitor from some other world, coming to earth 
at intervals of say twenty thousand years during the 
silurian age, would naturally have inferred that God, or 
nature, was here interested chiefly in molluscs, for they 
were then the highest types of life on the planet. Re- 
turning in the next geological age, he would have had to 
revise his opinion, for the fishes were then lords of crea- 
tion. After some millions of years a new type is domi- 
nant, and reptiles rule the mesozoic age. In the tertiary 
and quaternary the mammals, introduced a little before, 
are supreme, and with these in recent times man. has 
contended for existence and mastery. 

Our visitor would need a plastic and open mind to 
find out what the universe is doing. If he generalized 
from what he saw during any one geological age, he would 
inevitably be mistaken. ‘The data for a wise judgment 
were not before him. ‘To see the truth it is necessary 
to observe tendencies, to view the process of evolution 
in the large, to catch the drift of the ages. Not even when 
savage man appeared was it possible to do this, nor in 
the ages of barbarism. For a long time the dominant 
type was the fighting man. ‘Then the men who possessed 
a genius for organization, who learned to fight together, 
came to the front. In recent history the producer of 
wealth, the shrewd money-maker, seemed to be the favored 
type. Now we, to whom the ends of the ages have come, 
are beginning to see that the men who to their efficiency 
add goodness are coming inevitably and by natural 
process to the lordship of the earth. “kg 

What kind of a world is it of which this can be said? 
To the question, ‘‘Is the universe congenial to our moral 
and spiritual ideals?” an observer in the carboniferous 
age would have had to reply, “Apparently no.” ‘Through 
all but the most recent past no other answer would have 
been possible. The truth lay below the horizon, and is 
only now becoming visible. In our intense delight we 
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may exclaim, “Blessed is this generation to which it is 
given to see and understand!”. But why has it taken so 
long for the world to begin to show its quality and ripen 
into goodness? Why the natural first and then the 
spiritual? Why is it that the whole creation groaneth 
and_travaileth in pain together until now, and that the 
earnest expectation of the creation has had to wait so 
long for the revealing of the sons of God? We may not 
know, but it is ours to rejoice in the sweep of the sublime 
vision. We are doubtless mistaken in many details, but 
we can make out the larger features of the gréat process, 
and therefrom derive guidance for our actions, and for 
our hearts immeasurable joy and hope. 
Sr. Louris, Mo. 


Comparisons. 


BY REV. ELIZA M. H.: ABBOTT. 


Some one has said that ‘‘comparisons are odious.” 
It appears to me that in most cases the reason that they 
are disagreeable may be found in our application of 
them; for do we not often compare the strong point 
in one person with the weak point in another? Is 
this method just or wise, remembering that we all have 
both weak and strong characteristics? We all have 
idiosyncrasies and sharp angles, as well as smooth curves, 
and we have vulnerable places where we are quickest 
hurt. Fortunate we shall be if we can discover our 
own weak places, not tenderly to guard them, but to 
strengthen, outgrow, or transform them. 

When we learn to compare a strong element in one 
person with a different strong element in another, com- 
parisons may be pleasant and profitable enough, and 
perhaps we might cheerfully abide such test. It is the 
thoughtless, unreasonable comparison which we dread,— 
the feeling that our weak point is measured against the 
strong point of another, whose individual weakness is 
then and there unseen. This sends the arrow home, for 
too well we may realize that we have not reached our 
test in a line where another may have achieved a great 
success. But we know, also, that in a line more akin to 
our best powers or special gifts, or in an hour more favor- 
able, we, too, could have excelled. 

Versatile talent is not apt to bring its possessor great 
renown: its force, being scattered rather than condensed, 
is not as clearly recognized. It is sometimes said that 
there are fewer great, overshadowing minds now than in 
other centuries; but, if this be so, it means, probably, 
that great minds are growing more numerous. If less 
conspicuous, it is because they are not as rare, proving 
that humanity as a whole is slowly rising. This should 
cause rejoicing, because the more great minds, the easier 
the lifting. Evidently we need many more yet, for still 
the mass lifts slowly, and the burdens fall on a few. 

Now and then a genius flashing out compels the won- 
dering gaze of the world; and, if a tidal wave brings it 
in sight at a favorable time, its meed of praise is forth- 
coming. We may not accurately measure how much 
these stars add to the lifting power, so much needed, 
but I wonder if those people, with a talent for adapta- 
bility, doing anything and everything which helps out,— 
a rather unconscious gift,—are not really the best rounded 
characters. It is helpful and most blessed to have these 
dear souls in our world; and, whether they are ever 
‘publicly recognized or not, I think God knows just where 
to find and reward them. Do we not love those sym- 
pathetic friends, who, when some one is bearing hard 
upon a weak point in us, will hasten to speak of a strong 
one, overlooked? Even so we may be just and generous 
to our fellow-travellers in the matter of comparisons. 
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The commonplace person is not to be compared with a 
genius in one direction. 

Clearly this matter of comparisons is in our own hands,— 
or in our hearts first, no doubt. We make them freely, 
voluntarily. Everywhere we shape our ideas, and reach 
our conclusions by comparisons. We fix the ratio; we 
decide the quality; we establish degrees according to 
our »judgment. May we never forget that the cultiva- 
tion of our own spirits will color and literally stamp 
that judgment! : 

Most of us have moods and appearances which may 
often be shaped by our own condition of mind. We 
shall be wise to guard our final judgments and make our 
comparisons by the high standard of the golden rule. 

MALDEN, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


Peace hath mightier tests of manhood than ever battles 
knew.—Whitter. 
ed 


There is no beautifier of form or complexion or be- 
havior like the wish to scatter joy, and not pain, around 
us.—R. W. Emerson. 

we 


The kingdom of God is not a business set up in rivalry 
with worldly business, but a divine law regulating and 
a divine temper pervading the pursuits of worldly busi- 
ness.—Martineau. 2 


When the hour of trouble comes to the mind or the 
body, or when the hour of death comes, that comes to 
high and low, then it is not what we have done for our- 
selves, but what we have done for others, that we think 
on most pleasantly.—Sir Walter Scoit. 


Td 


It is not in any peculiarity of his nature, nor in any 
mysterious relation that he sustains to the Supreme, nor 
in any official position that he holds as the alleged Messiah 
or Christ of the Jews, but in the moral power of his great 
character that the incalculable worth of the Man of 
Nazareth consists.—W. H. Furness. 
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There are two ways of reaching truth,—by reasoning 
it out and by feeling it out. All the profoundest truths 
are felt out. ‘The deep glances into truth are got by love. 
Love aman, that is the best way of understanding him. 
Feel a truth, that is the only way of comprehending it.— 


F. W. Robertson. 
J 


I would say to all: Use your gentlest voice at home. 
Watch it day by day as a pearl of great price, for it 
will be worth more to you in days to come than the best 
pearl hid in the sea. A kind voice is joy, like a lark’s 
song, to a hearth at home. It is a light that sings as 
well as shines. ‘Train it to sweet tones now, and it will 
keep in tune through life—Elihu Burritt. 


wt 


They are very simple,—these uses of religion. Only to 
help men, midmost a world of infinite mystery and beauty 
and progression, to understand their situation, to touch 
their eyes that they may see the wonder and the glory 
all around them, and to attune their ears to all the voices 
that resound on every side, and to lift up their hearts 
with gladness, trust, and joy to the Supreme Eternal 
Spirit. — John White Chadwick. 
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Romance. 


As I came down the Highgate Hill, 
The Highgate Hill, the Highgate Hill, 
As I came down the Highgate Hill, 
I met the sun’s bravado. 
And saw below me, fold on fold, 
Gray to pearl, and pearl to gold, 
This London, like a land of old, 
The land of Eldorado. 


Oh, Drake he was a sailor bold, 
And Frobisher, Sir Walter, too, 
But ne’er they saw so rich a realm 
As this that lay before us. 
Methinks they strode beside me still, 
Blood of my blood, down Highgate Hill, 
Methinks they feit the self-same thrill, 
And sang the self-same chorus. 


And Keats he joined us half-way down, 

Keats the chemist, Keats the clerk, 

Oh, Keats he joined us half-way down, 
And laughed our lusty laughter; 

And hailed with us the far lagoons, 

The mystic groves, the hid doubloons, 

And all the passionate, splendid noons 
And the feasts that fall thereafter. 


As arm in arm down Highgate Hill, 
Down Highgate Hill, down Highgate Hill, 
As arm in arm down Highgate Hill, 

We met the sun’s bravado, 
And saw below us, fold on fold, 
Gray to pearl. and pearl to gold, 
Our London, like a land of old, 

The land of Eldorado. 

—H. H. Bashford. 


Literature. 


Tue REFORMATION IN GERMANY. By 
Henry C. Vedder, Professor of Church 
History in Crozer ‘Theological Seminary. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$3.—Prof. Vedder narrates the German 
Reformation to the settlement of the relig- 
ious question by the Peace of Augsburg in 
“1555. He furnishes not only narration, but 
discussion also and comment, and the result 
is a very interesting book. There is no work 
on the subject that conveys such abundant 
information and descriptive detail, with 
frequent citation of illustrative documentary 
material. The ‘‘Foreword”’ indicates what 
effort the author has made to master the ma- 
terials with the thoroughness of a scholar 
and at the same time to produce. a readable 
-book. He is to be congratulated on the suc- 
cess of this undertaking. His judgments of 
-persons, his comments from the point of 
view of an American theologian and social 
reformer, may not always find assent, but 
he is entitled to them by serious study, and 
they give an added vitality to the exposition. 
He is no blind hero worshipper, and the con- 
ventional Lutheran will not enjoy every- 
thing; but neither is he writing in reaction 
against the reformers and their work. He is 
fair and discriminating. The addition of 
such a work to the existing literature is 
justified not only by this fresh and interest- 
ing expression, but also by the sociological 
or economic background which it furnishes. 
Dr. Vedder’s sympathy with Christian so- 
cial ideals has given him a breadth of view 
which contrasts with the narrow theologi- 
eal interest of older church history writing. 
He has not, however, we judge, fallen s victim 
to this interest and noticeably exaggerated 
or distorted the relations of fact. As he him- 
self justly says, ‘to study the movement 
from any single point of view exclusively 
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is to accumulate misinformation, not knowl- 
edge.” It is quite true that we miss ‘“‘the 
religious enthusiasm of other accounts” 
and may hesitate to indorse so sweeping a 
statement as “the German Reformation 
really owed its success far less to religious 
fervor than to social ferment and political 
selfishness.’’ It is necessary to underscore 
the word ‘‘success’”’ here to convey the right 
impression. What is said also about the 
Reformation as the warfare of the new 
capitalistic order against the Church has its 
truth, if we are looking at all those interests 
that rallied around the reformers. But even 
in Dr. Vedder’s temperate handling of the 
subject one may lose sight of the strength 
of-the purely religious interest with which 
reformers like Luther and Calvin were en- 
grossed. It was religion that made them ree 
formers, however many factors co-operated 
in the social whole to make their religious 
protests effective for social change. The 
fifth centennial of Luther’s theses is not 
far distant. American scholarship has pro- 
duced such valuable contributions as those of 
Schaff, Jacobs, McGiffert, Preserved Smith, 
and Vedder. Let us hope that the list may 
be extended by special studies of Luther’s 
religious principles. 


Tue Pircrim Fata. By Ozora S. Davis, 
President of Chicago Theological Seminary. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1 mnet.— 
President Davis has written a sketch of the 
achievements of Congregationalism in the 
form of an outline of its New England his- 
tory, its pioneer work in the West, its mis- 
sionary undertakings in foreign lands, with 
due praise of the leading personalities con- 
nected with its story. The book is cal- 
culated to quicken loyalty and enthusiasm 
among the conservative churches of the Con- 
gregationaJ order; and in these days when 
churches as institutions are disparaged by 
many, it is a useful thing to be reminded of 
the formative influence they have had in 
American life. That little episode in New 
England which obliges us to distinguish two 
branches of Congregationalism is given a 
passing mention as follows: ‘‘The second 
great controversy was with the Unitarians. 
There had been premonitions of the approach- 
ing conflict as early as 1756, when Thomas 
Emlyn wrote his Humble Inquiry into the 
Scripture Account of Jesus Christ. But it 
was not until the time of William Ellery 
Channing that the Unitarian debate became 
intense. Then the New England theologians 
were definitely challenged to explain how 
there can be three persons in the Godhead, 
and to account for the two natures in Christ. 
They replied, especially in meeting the latter 
point, with an appeal to the Bible. The 
issue of the conflict was the separation of the 
two churches and their practical activities, 
rather than any essential development or 
modification of the New England theology 
itself.” Emlyn’s Humble Inquiry appeared 
in 1702, the date 1756 being that of the first 
American reprint. Instead of being the 
aggressors in controversy, as Dr. Davis 
implies, the Unitarians were notoriously ac- 
cused of concealing their views. . The first 
to attempt controversy on the point was 
Jedediah Morse in his Thursday Lectures 
of 1790, and he failed to secure debate. As is 
well known, the controversy, when it came, 
was due to Morse, in 1815, who charged on 
the liberals ‘“‘hypocritical concealment” and 
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summoned the orthodox to come out and be 
separate. The liberals answered that they 
had not wished to divide the churches by 
debating a dormant topic in theology, and it 
was only when the orthodox had separated 
and the division was seen to be final that 
Channing challenged the orthodox dogma. 
If it is necessary that offences come, it is 
well to know the man by whom they come. 
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RELIGION IN Socta, Action. By Graham 
Taylor. With an Introduction by Jane 
Addams.. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.25 net; postage, 12 cents.—The instruc- 
tive introduction by Jane Addams tells the 
reader what all workers for social reform 
gratefully remember at mention of Graham 
Taylor’s name,—that he is a theologian who 
early gave himself to that vision of democ- 
racy which makes it an expression of essen- 
tial Christianity. It rehearses his immense 
services in every kind of political reform and 
social betterment, in the study and teaching 
and practice of every kind of philanthropy, 
and in‘the generation of that social passion 
which to-day actuates a rising generation. 
Dr. Taylor’s book is the formulation of his 
faith and his programme for ‘‘the democracy 
of religion and the religion of democracy.” 
It will be read with sympathy and with 
commendation, for it is a temperate and wise 
and true discourse. There are individuals, 
it is true, who will shrink from such a pro- 
gramme of direct activity on the part of 
church organizations for changes in indus- 
trial conditions, and there are single churches 
which will be slow to undertake these media- 
torial functions. But the proclamations of 
such bodies as the Federal Council of the 
United Churches of Christ and the activity of 
the Men and Religion Forward Movement 
show that the great adaptation of religion 
to the social tasks is, in principle, an accom- 
plished fact. Dr. Taylor’s book, as its title 
indicates, utters the ideals and the experi- 
ence of those who are leaders in this modern 
development. It speaks not for the angry 
assailant, but for the persuasive leader, and it 
will furnish guidance and inspiration for all 
those who know that to love men is to love 
them in all the actual relationships of the 
common life. 


THe ASSURANCE OF ImMoRTALITY. By 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1 net.—Dr. Fos- 
dick is a Baptist clergyman, who has recently 
become generally known by contributions 
to the Atlantic Monthly marked by acute 
observation and philosophical power. His 
book on the assurance of immortality will 
intensify the interest which he has already 
aroused. It comes from a full mind ac- 
quainted with the results of science and of 
critical philosophy, and it comes, also, from 
a large heart that beats with “‘the still, sad 
music of humanity.” It is written with the 
grace of truthful expression and with argu- 
mentative skill. Dr. Fosdick addresses the 
mood that asks what difference it makes 
whether we believe or disbelieve in the con- 
tinuance of personality beyond the grave, 
and the first part of his essay is devoted to 
establishing this difference. He considers 
what kind of world we have if death ends all. 
It would be a world which “‘throws away with 
utter carelessness its most precious treas- 
ures, never resolves to harmony the disso- 
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nance of its inequities, and has no way of 
preserving its moral gains; where no eternal 
value in personality motives sacrifice for 
spiritual quality in the individual or fur- 
nishes basis for passionate and hopeful ser- 
vice to the race.” In the second part of 
the essay he shows effectively the inconclu- 
sive nature of the arguments against personal 
continuance, and, in closing, makes a power- 
ful statement of the grounds of assurance. 
“The reasonableness of the universe is 
pledged to the immortality of man; the 
beneficence of God is unthinkable without it; 
the verdict of the spiritual seers confirms it; 
and, when it is put to the verifying test of 
life, it builds the loftiest character.”’ Here is 
a book that can build faith and quicken the 
spirit. It is a ministry, too, to those who 
have loved and lost—awhile. 


From THE ANGLE OF SEVENTEEN. By 
Eden Phillpotts. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.20 net.—How a boy looks to him- 
self at seventeen, how his friends seem to 
him, how life itself presents an aspect that 
it withdraws later, one may be led to remem- 
ber through the pages of this delightful book. 
Never once, from the first page to the last, 
does the mature man look over the shoulder 
of the lad or interpose a suggestion or venture 
a wink of understanding. His comments 
may be funny, but they are perfectly serious. 
He may think much of himself, but how 
could it be otherwise? ‘This story of “‘man- 
hood in the making” is enjoyable from the 
moment that we see Corkey, called from 
his position as head boy of the school and 
“armed at all points,” begin life as a 
neophyte in the world of business, up to the 
last page, when he forgives his aunt for laugh- 
ing at his diary and reflects that ‘‘only a 
woman can laugh at the naked truth,” and 
that such was the act of the woman who drank 
champagne on the night of the Revolution. 
Weare told that Mr. Phillpotts has two spe- 
cialties,—Dartmoor and the human boy. He 
has certainly made good in his delineation of 
the one as of the other. 


THe GrrRL AND HER RELIGION. By Mar- 
garet Slattery. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
This book is for the girl who thinks. Yet 
the girl who thinks is the one who needs it 
least. Wholly serious and deeply in earnest, 
the writer warns against tendencies that 
seem harmless in their beginnings, but which 
need the control of higher purpose and con- 
secrated will. The writer realizes the con- 
flict of desires that invade a young girl’s 
mind, the love of pleasure and pretty things 
and the approval of others, as well as the 
deeper longings that are instinctive in her 
nature and general training. It is a book 
that ought to develop consideration for 
others and sympathy between girls differ- 
ently placed, as well as the desire to be the 
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right kind of a woman and home-maker. 
The book is attractively printed and illus- 
trated, and comes neatly boxed. 


THe KNIGHT IN GREY. By Marie E. 
Richard. Philadelphia: The Castle Press.— 
This historical novel, dedicated to the young 
people of the Church of the Reformation, 
has been written primarily to interest the 
young people of the Lutheran Church in its 
history; but its interest for the young people 
of other churches is by no means limited. 
The story belongs to us all, and the romance, 
set in these stirring times and introducing 
historical personages, has decided attraction. 
The writer challenges her young readers to 
discover any liberties she may have taken in 
the telling of it. Undoubtedly she has built 
carefully upon known facts, and she has kept 
true to the general outlines of events; but 
her characters have a general finish and com- 
pleteness not drawn from books or ancient 
documents. 


EIGHTEEN THOUSAND Worpbs OFTEN Mis- 
PRONOUNCED. By W. H. P. Phyfe. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.—On the 
shelf with the Blue Book, Who’s Who, and 
the bound Farmer’s Almanac belongs right- 
fully this convenient handbook of reference 
in time of need. ‘The only trouble is that a 
book like this should be used less for refer- 
ence than for study, because it is not the 
words that we are doubtful about, which 
ought to trouble us, but the many that we 
mistakenly think we pronounce with cor- 
rectness. For a quarter of a century this 
manual of proper pronunciation has been in 
use by the American people, but the present 
edition has been revised, enlarged, and printed 
from new plates, with the addition of valu- 
able notes and comments. 


ANGEL ISLAND. By Inez Haynes Gill- 
more. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.35 
net.—Mrs. Gillmore’s novel is so much more 
significant and telling in book form than 
when printed as a serial that those who 
know it only as it appeared in the pages of 
the American Magazine will do well to take it 
up again in its completed form. Fantastic 
and strained as the theme appears, when told 
bluntly in announcements or book notices, 
it deepens as the purpose of the writer is 
brought out, and the latter part of the book 
emphasizes her thought with apt suggestion. 
Probably the story, as a story, would have 
been more vivid and interesting had there 
been but three couples instead of five to 
serve as types. 


Oud VALENTINES. By Munson Havens. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1 
net.—How pleasant it is, after reading a 
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series of problem novels, and breathing the 
atmosphere of soiled characters and lowered 
standards, to happen upon a wholly agreeable 
story of home-making, in which love has its 
own regal way, and the old, high, fine ideals 
count for something, as they undoubtedly 
count still in real life. The story is bright, 
and its lightness has the compensation of 
wholesome humor and the kind of sentiment 
one may frankly confess to enjoying. 


New Question Book for Sunday Schools 
FORTY LESSONS ON THE PSALMS. 
By James E. Odlin. 

‘*Forty Lessons on the Psalms’® seemed so valu- 
able that it was a pleasure to examine some of the lessons 
with our class and to recommend further use of the Book in 
Sunday School Teaching. The Psalms and the entire Bible 
are made more interesting and helpful by the many explana- 
tions of customs and by the parallels from history so often 
used in these lessons. CLARA T. GUILD. 

Tuckerman School, Boston, Mass., uly 17, 1913. 

Sent postpaid by Unitarian Print, 10 Central 
Square, Lynn, Mass. Price, twenty cents each. 


“THE STORY OF AN 
INTERESTING RELIGIOUS CAREER.” 


CHARLES 
GORDON 
AMES 


A Spiritual Autobiography 


EDITED BY 
ALICE AMES WINTER 


“TN ‘Caartes Gorpon Ames: A Spiritual 
Autobiography’ we have a book of in- 
tense interest, especially for those who knew 
the magnetic personality of the man during 
hislife. But even those who never met him, 
to whom even his name may be unknown, 
can hardly fail to follow with keen satisfac- 


Bd Paycses with simplicity and insight, a rich 
humor and tolerance, anatural music 
and beauty of language.’’—Boston Tran- 
script. pe itt sae 


“TT is a delightful reminiscence, in which 
one can trace the influences and processes 
which made him what he was— a man of ra- 
diant faith, a Christian humanist, a practi- 
cal mystic. Happily his daughter has added 
an epilogue in which she tells many of those 
personal details of a life busy in all benign 
activities. It isa book to prize for its sweet- 
ness and light, and for the impress of a man 
who lived the life of the spirit in the service 
of his fellow-man.—Chicago Record-Herald. 


With frontispiece, $1.25 net. 
Postage, 11 cents. 
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The Dome, 
Bubble-Blowing. 


Our plot is small, but sunny limes 
Shut out all cares and troubles; 

And there my little girl at times 
And I sit, blowing bubbles. 


The screaming swifts race to and fro, 
Bees cross the ivied paling, 

Draughts lift and set the globes we blow 
In freakish currents sailing. 


They glide, they dart, they soar, they break. 
Oh, joyous little daughter, 

What lovely colored worlds we make, 
What crystal flowers of water! 


One, green and rosy, slowly drops; 
One soars and shines a minute, 

And carries to the lime-tree tops 
Our home, reflected in it. 


The gable, with cream rose in bloom, 
She sees from roof to basement; 
“Oh, Father, there’s your little room!”’ 
: She cries in glad amazement. 


To her, enchanted with the gleam, 
The glamour and the glory, 

The bubble home’s a home of dream, 
And I must tell its story; 


Tell what we did, and how we played, 
Withdrawn from care and trouble— 
A father and his merry maid, 
Whose house was in a bubble! 
—William Canton. 


The Twenty-second! 


BY LEE WYNDHAM. 


The boys were in a state of excitement. 
For two weeks the idea of having a fire 
brigade of their very own had been the topic 
of conversation. 

“T think it a good plan,” said Mr. Scott, 
the headmaster, “if you can prove your- 
selves so promptly obedient that we needn’t 
have one bit of fear, and your parents needn’t 
have one bit of fear, as to your getting in 
danger.” 

Mr. Scott had made obedience a popular 
virtue. Until he came, the boys had thought 
obedience—well, an excellent thing for girls, 
and little boys under ten! ‘They over ten 
might very well, they deemed, be allowed 
to decide for themselves what to do and what 
not to do; but, when they had recited the 
“Charge of the Last Brigade” and “ Casa- 
bianca,” had listened to stories of great gen- 
erals and conquering kings, of judges who 
condemned king’s sons, and so on, they 
began to see obedience as a manly and soldier- 
like quality, and to boast of possessing it! 

“Just think,” said Jim West, ‘‘of being in 
the Boys’ Fire Brigade, and having to go to 
a fire!” 

, ‘We'd have a uniform, too,” cried Oliver 
King, ‘‘as good as the Boy Scouts’!”’ 

“We'll talk it over with a committee made 
up of your fathers,’’ Mr. Scott concluded. 

The committee meeting was held on the 
evening of the 21st of February. The boys 
were to assemble in the yard of Mr. Scott’s 
house at ten on the morning of the next day, 
which was, of course; a holiday! 

Promptly at the appointed time, with a 
military erectness of bearing, the boys were 
at the yard gate. Mr. Scott came out at 
once. The day was keenly cold, and he 
beckoned them inside, 
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“Come to the library, boys,” he called out. | 
“We'll talk round a fire.” 

Oliver King, who was all of fourteen, led 
the way as a matter of course. The rest, 
whose ages ranged from his proud seniority 
down to Jim West’s nine years and eleven 
months, followed. The room was bright and 
cheery, lined with books and maps. ‘They 
found seats, and Mr. Scott began, 

“Your fathers,” he said, ‘‘approve of the 
idea!” a 

There was a murmur of applause. 

“The boys of the Fire Brigade,’ went on 
the headmaster, “will have a uniform. It 
will hang at their bedside. On Saturdays 
they will put it on and assemble here for 
drill, which the sergeant will give them. 
But, when there are fires’”— 

Oliver interrupted: “‘They’ll go to them, 
sir, won’t they? Day or night?” 

Mr. Scott smiled. é 

“Well, the nights we’ll leave to your wak- 
ing and your parents; but, if a fire occurs out 
of school hours, you'll certainly go!” 

Fred Winter spoke up eagerly, ‘‘ Don’t you 
think we ought to go in school hours, too, 
sir?”’ 

“That must be left to your teachers,” 
decided Mr. Scott. “I feel pretty sure, 
however, that, if the Boys’ Fire Brigade has 
done good work, the teachers will be for 
letting them go.” ns 

The boys looked satisfied. 

“Your work,” continued Mr. Scott, ‘‘will 
be to take up your place, in single or double 
file as the space may allow, to stand there 
in silence under your own Captain,” here 
every boy looked at .Oliver, who tried to 
Jook modest! ‘‘and do nothing till he tells 
you what to do. The firemen proper will 
give their directions to him. ‘These direc- 
tions may be to run messages to the nearest 
telephone or to take a message back to head- 
quarters; but your chief usefulness will be 
in keeping back, with gentleness, boys and 
children not of the brigade, and in taking 
care of any women or children rescued from 
the building on fire, or perhaps of property— 
portable property. New ways of usefulness 
will probably develop. We must have a 
band, of course,’’ went on the young head- 
master, with mounting enthusiasm, ‘and 
our own parades, some evenings. Now, I 
will enroll all boys over ten and under four- 
teen. We have another brigade for those 
over fourteen.” 

He began to call names and enter them in a- 
new book. No one noticed Jim West, whose 
face had fallen sadly. 

’ “Please, sir,” he said, suddenly. 
may boys: join?” 

‘‘We shall have a recruiting week,” re- 
plied Mr. Scott, “‘every three months.” 

He finished the mame he was writing and 
called: 

“Next!” 

Jim thought hard! He would be ten years 
old on the 22d of March. He couldn’t join 
until, May the 22d! He would-be out of 
all the fun for three months, and wouldn’t 
be in the “‘first bunch” in any case. It was 
very hard and a shame! 

Suddenly a thought flashed into his mind. 
Perhaps “‘flashed”’ is not the right word, for a 
flash is bright, and this thought was dark! 
He had come to this nice little town, with 
its excellent school, just after Christmas! 
No one knew when his birthday was, except 
the teacher who taught his room, and she 
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happened to be away sick, with a substitute 
in her place. No one would think about 
his age. He was tall for it! If he said ten, 
he would not be doubted! 

“Now, Jim West, age?” inquired Mr. 
Scott. The last boy had been entered while 
Jim thought. 

““T—ten,” he stammered. No one noticed 
his confusion, because it was evident he had 
been in a brown study when spoken to. 

“Birthday?” said Mr. Scott, briskly. 

Jim had not counted on this. He could 
not invent anything. He said quickly,— 

“To-day, sir.” 

Mr. Scott laid down his pen and looked 
at Jim, not atall in doubt, but in congratula- 
tion. 

“Jim,” he said, ‘‘I envy you.” 

Everybody else looked at. Jim, who by no 
means envied himself! 

“Yes,” went on the headmaster, “if I 
could have chosen my own birthday, I’d 
have been glad to choose George Washing- 
ton’s.” 

Jim had not thought what he was claiming. 

“T never knew that before, Jim,” cried 
Fred Winter. 

“How would you know?” Oliver came to 
Jim’s assistance. “We’re not girls! We 
don’t have birthday parties and cakes and 
nonsense like that.’ 

“Come, come,” said Mr. Scott. “I don’t 
call a cake nonsense, if you do! I think 
we'll have both a cake and a party to-night, 
for the boy born on Washington’s birthday. 
Will you all come here at six o’clock, boys? 
Shake hands, Jim.” 

Jim stumbled forward, not knowing what 
to say or do. 

Mr. Scott took his hand, and pointed up to 
a picture of the Father of his Country which 
hung over the mantlepiece. A wreath of 
fresh green leaves hung roundit. * 

“TJ always put a wreath round his picture 
on his birthday,” said the young headmas- 
ter, ‘‘not only because he was a fearless 
soldier and a wise general; not only because 
he was a great statesman and a noble-minded 
man, and our First President. He was all 
that and more! He was the boy who didn’t 
tell a lie when telling a lie was the way out of 
a difficulty. Three cheers for George Wash- 
ington, and three more for his twin here.” 

Jim could not interrupt the cheers. They 
rang out three times! But, before they could 
begin his cheers, he turned round to them and 
held up his hand, 

“Don’t cheer me,” he said, and they were 
the hardest words he had ever spoken. 
“*T’ve told a lie, sir,” he looked at Mr. Scott, 
“T won’t be ten till the 22d of March.” 

There was a dead silence. It lasted some 
very uncomfortable seconds. Then Mr. 
Scott again took Jim’s hand and said,— 

“Jim, what made you say that?” 

“Cause,” answered Jim, forgetting his 
language lessons, ‘‘I wanted to be in the First 
Brigade.” 

Mr. Scott looked at the boy and up at the 
Father of his Country again. 

“Boys,” he said, “it’s fine to be like our 
First President, and not tell a lie; but the 
next best thing is to be brave enough to own it 
and give up what it was going to win for us. 
I think we’ll have the party, just for George 
Washington’s sake; and I think,’’—he laid 
his other hand on Jim’s downcast head— 
“that we’ll stretch our rules one month and 
let Jim in. Let’s vote on it.” 
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“JT guess,” said Jim, after the party, 
“that I’ll speak the straight truth after this. 
It’s the meanest kind of a feeling I had when 
he was talking to me.” 

Oliver, to whom he was speaking, glanced 
up at George Washington’s pictured face. 

“You're right,’ he answered. ‘‘It must 
be fine to be like him and stop this side of the 
lie!”’ 


A Ride with Old Bifly. 


Dolly Dutton and her cousin Ruth sat 
under the big elm in front of the house, 
with their dolls around them. 

Many who passed along the shady country 
street smiled and nodded at the little girls, 
who seemed so happy and contented. 

“Ruthie,” said Dolly, ‘there comes Miss 
Sereno. It’s Missionary Day; and she'll 
leave Old Billy here and walk to meeting with 
ma,—she always does,—and I’ve thought 
of something perfectly splendid! Let’s dress 
up in those funny old things of Aunt 
Hannah’s, and go toride. We'll play we are 
city ladies.’ 

“T’m afraid maybe it wouldn’t be right,” 
said Ruth. 

“Miss Sereno won’t mind,” said Dolly, 
“and pa says Old Billy needs exercise. We'll 
have plenty of time; for they always call 
on Miss Eunice afterward, and talk about 
her spine, and then go to the minister’s. 
They never get back till supper. Come, 
now, so’s to be all ready when they turn the 
corner by the church, It’ll be such fun!” 

Two quaint little ladies came from the 
house soon after, dressed in long dresses, 
with very short waists, white silk shawls, 
and big poke bonnets, and climbed into 
the old-fashioned chaise with yellow wheels. 

“T guess we had better go this road,” said 
Dolly, turning the horse’s head toward the 
country road: “‘it’s so very quiet that we 
won’t meet so many people. It’s quite a 
pretty place here,—don’t you think, Mis’ 
Warren?—there is such a breezy wind.” 

“Ves: I’ve brought all my children to 
spend the summer, so to have ’em get full of 
health,” said Mrs. Warren. “I don’t see 
what makes folks all laugh so, but maybe 
they do in the country ’cause they’re so 
happy.” 

“T ’most b’lieve that man is the minis- 
ter, but he laughed so I couldn’t tell. I 
think he isn’t very polite,” said Mrs. Dut- 
ton. 

Just then a load of gay young people from 
the hotel drove past them, 

“The dear little grandmothers!”’ said one 
lady. ‘Such sweet, innocent faces! I doubt 
if they could do anything wrong.” 

Dolly and Ruth heard and blushed under 
their big bonnets. They were already wish- 
ing, down deep in their guilty hearts, that 
they were under the big elm at home. 

“T guess we’d better go back now,’’ said 
Mrs. Warren: “maybe the children will 
ery. My baby has got the mumps so she 
can’t eat any pickles. She cries after ’em 
dreadfully, but I have to say ‘No.’” 

“Poor thing!” said Mrs. Dutton. “‘My 
baby has mumps ’most every week. We'll 
have to keep on this road, ’cause I don’t 
know how to turn round; but maybe it will 
come out by our house.” 

“Don’t you s’pose you can turn round?” 
asked Ruth, after a long silence. ‘‘What 
will Miss Sereno say?” 
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“Oh, dear!” said Dolly. ‘I don’t know 
but she'll have us shut up in jail. I ’most 
know I never can turn back, and I always 
was afraid of her. What shall we do?” 

“Tet’s get out and run home, and tell 
’em all about it! It’s ’most dark now.” 

“T don’t dare,” said Dolly, just ready to 
cry. “Why, Ruthie! There is the church 
this minute! Didn’t I tell you we’d come 
out all right?” And Dolly laughed glee- 
fully. 

“Who is that coming?” asked Ruth, 
faintly. ‘‘I b’lieve it’s Miss Sereno.” 

“Yes,” said Dolly, ‘and I’m going to 
own right up and have it over.” 

Miss Sereno had stopped, and was gazing 
at them with an astonished face. 

“Who in the world’’— she gasped. 

“We are playing we are city ladies,’’ said 
Dolly, talking very fast; “but, it isn’t nice 
at all, ’cause we didn’t ask you about it. 
Do forgive us, dear Miss Sereno. It was 
all my blame—every bit.” 

Miss Sereno laughed until she had to lean 
against a tree for support. Her spectacles 
dropped off, and tears ran down her face. 

When she could speak, she said sweetly :-— 

“Well, dears, I guess there isn’t any 
harm done. I forgive you, and I will try 
to remember that little girls like to ride. 
I'll take you home, and tell your mothers 
not to scold you. Of course, it wasn’t quite 
right to take the horse without leave; but 
I am sure you would never do it again.” 

“No, indeed! We never will,” 
Dolly, gratefully. 

They never did, but Dolly and Ruth had 
many delightful rides after that in the 
chaise with Miss Sereno behind Old Billy. 
Julia D. Peck. 


said 


Judge Not. 


“O mamma!” cried Jack, running into 
the sitting-room where his mother was sew- 
ing, ‘Sidney is breaking a commandment: 
he is,—‘ Thou shalt not steal,’—and I should 
think he’d be ashamed of himself.” 

“Why, Jack,” said his mother, in sur- 
prise, ‘‘what can you mean?” 

“Be is, truly, mamma,” said Jack, hop- 
ping about on one foot, and seeming rather 
to enjoy the fact. ‘‘I saw him getting sugar 
out of the sugar-bowl, and you know you 
told us not to.” 

“O-h!” said mamma, in a tone of relief: 
“that’s it, is it? Come here, Jack.’”’ And, 
taking her little boy’s hand, she drew 
him to her side. “Do you think it such a 
dreadful thing to break a commandment, 
dear?” 

“Why, yes, mamma, of course,’’ answered 
Jack, astonished that his mother should ask 
such a question. 

“You would not do it?” 

“No, indeed, mamma.” 

“Then you think you are very much bet- 
ter than Sidney?” 

Jack hung his head at that question, but 
did not say no. ; 

“Now, Jack, I want you to see how mis- 
taken you are. You think you would not 
break a commandment; but, because you are 


” 


so able to believe evil of your brother, you | D 


are really breaking the command which 

says, ‘Thou shalt not bear false witness.’ 

Do you know what that means, Jack?” 
“Yes, mamma. You said it meant saying 
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what was not true about any one; but Sid- 
ney was stealing, for I saw him.” 

“He was taking sugar, Jack; but. you are 
sure he was stealing?” 

“Yes,” answered Jack; 
he’s going away to eat it.” 

At that moment the door opened, Be Sid- 
ney came into the room, his bright, manly 
little face not looking at all as though he 
was ashamed of himself. 

“Here is the sugar for Dicky, mammay”’ 
he said, slipping the lump between the wires 
of the cage, “‘and here is a letter for you. 
I saw the postman coming and waited a 
minute for him.” 

“Thank you, dear,’ said mamma, smiling 
at him; and then she turned and looked at 
Jack.—Sunbeam. 


“but now I hi tis 


When to Cry. 


There are millions of children in the world 
who want to do just the right thing and the 
very best thing; but they do not always 
know what just the right thing is, and some- 
times they cannot tell the very best thing 
from the very worst thing. 

Now I have often thought that there are 
children who cry, now and then, at the 
wrong time; and I have asked many of the 
older people, but none of them cotld tell 
me the best time to cry. 

But the other day I met a man oldet and 
wiser than any of the rest. He was very old 
and very wise, and he told me:— 

“Tt is bad luck to cry on Monday. 

“To cry on Tuesday makes the eyes red. 

“Crying on Wednesday is bad for chil- 
dren’s heads, and for the heads of older 
people. 

“Tt is said that, if a child begins to cry on 
Thursday, he will find it hard to stop. 

“Tt is not best for children to cry on Fri- 
day—it makes them unhappy. 

“‘Never cry on Saturday—it is too busy 
a day. 

‘“Tears shed on the Sabbath are salt and 
bitter. 

“‘Children should on no account cry at 
night: the nights are for sleep. 

“They may cry whenever else they please, 
but not at any of these times, unless it is 
for something serious.” 

I wrote down the rules just as the old 
man gave them to me. Of course they 
will be of no use to the older boys and girls. 
St, Nicholas. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. tee Be 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent, which the Mission finds 
for them. Ali children cared for are in close relations with 
the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 955 children. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
phenomenal increase in work. 

PeeswwEnNT, HENRY Os WILLIA 
. FOSTER vn MD. 


Saltoastall, Mex. 


es B. FIELD GENERAL SECRETARY, 
279 Street, Bostoa, : 
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Divine Discontent. 


Be not content, contentment means inaction; 

The growing soul aches on its upward quest; 
Satiety is twin to satisfaction; 

All great achievements spring from life’s unrest. 


The tiny roots deep in the dark mould hiding 
Would never bless the earth with leaf and flower 
Were not an inborn restlessness abiding 
In seed and germ to stir them with its power. 


Were man contented with his lot forever, 
He had not sought strange seas with sails unfurled; 
And the vast wonder of our shores had never 
Dawned on the gaze of an admiring world. 


Prize what is yours, but be not quite contented: 
There is a healthful restlessness of soul 
By which a mighty purpose is augmented, 
In urging men to reach a higher goal. 
So, when the restless impulse rises, driving 
Your calm content before it, do not grieve: 
It is the upward reaching and the striving 
Of the God in you to achieve, achieve. 
—Author unknown. 


Two Weeks in Calcutta. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


Calcutta, the ‘‘City of Palaces,” the proud 
commercial emporium of India, was made 
very angry when, two years ago, it was an- 
nounced by the government that the na- 
tional capital, which ever since the estab- 
lishment of British rule had been located 
here, was to be taken away and set up in 
Delhi, the old capital of the Mogul emperors. 
Many prognostications of disastrous results 
to the city were made, such as loss of business, 
decline in values of real estate, and decrease 
of popularity as a place of residence for 
native princes and men of wealth and dis- 
tinction. But, instead of these evil predic- 
tions coming true, Calcutta has never been 
more prosperous than now. The amount of 
shipping at its docks is enormous. Real es- 
tate is selling at prices never before known. 
Great business buildings and fine private 
residences are going up in great numbers. 
One revisiting the place after seventeen years, 
as I do, hardly recognizes it, except in the 
back streets and the vast native sections, 
where, alas! poverty, squalor, and destitution 
reign, just as of old. 

I reached Calcutta by steamer from China, 
via Singapore and Rangoon. Instantly I 
felt at home; for, as my boat approached the 
wharf, I saw waiting, with smiling faces and 
waving hands, eight or ten dear old-time 
Indian friends, with Principal Maitra, known 
and honored in America and England, at 
their head. A welcome from one’s own blood 
kin could not have been warmer than that 
accorded by these brethren of a kindred faith. 
They took us (my daughter and myself) to 
the home of Dr. J. C. Bose, the eminent Indian 
scientist, where we were entertained through- 
out our stay in Calcutta. And nothing could 
have been more interesting or delightful. 
Dr. Bose is a professor in the Calcutta Uni- 
versity, an author of learned scientific books, 
and an original investigator whose work has 
attracted much attention in Europe and 
America. I met him three or four years ago 
when he was in America giving lectures at 
Harvard and other universities and before 
some of our scientific societies. Although 
he and Mrs. Bose have both visited not only 
America, but France and Germany, and have 
spent some years in England, and hence are 
able to adapt themselves easily to our West- 
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ern ways of dress and living, when there is 
need for it, yet they love best the customs and 
ways of India, and always practise these in 
their own home. Thus we have had the 
great privilege of coming into close touch 
with the real interior life of a cultured Indian 
family. ; : 

My stay in Calcutta has been as crowded 
as it has been full of interest. The work 
devolving upon me has been twofold: first, 
that of filling engagements (some ten in num- 
ber) to preach and lecture in churches and 
educational institutions, as “Billings Lect- 
urer’”’; and, second, that of making prepara- 
tion for the All-the-World Theistic Congress, 
which it is expected will be held in India next 
winter. In the interest of the Congress I 
have obtained private interviews with promi- 
nent men of various religious faiths, and de- 
livered no fewer than six public addresses to 
audiences, most of them large,—one in the 
City College and another in the Calcutta 
University,—the response in every case being 
most gratifying. 

I have been very glad to meet in Calcutta 
at least three of the Brahmo young men who 
have been sent for theological training to 
Meadville in America and to Manchester 
College, Oxford, England. At a meeting of 
the General Brahmo Committee, which has 
charge of the work of selecting these students, 
I inquired carefully regarding the results of 
this foreign study. It was gratifying to find 
the testimony tnanimous that those who 
enjoy the benefit of these scholarships profit 
greatly, and return from Oxford and Mead- 
ville prepared to do better religious work in 
India than would otherwise be possible. The 
committee requested me to convey to the 
president, professors, and trustees of the 
Meadville Theological School, and to the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
and the faculty of Manchester Colleg2 their 
very sincere thanks, and also the thanks of 
the Indian Brahmo community generally, for 
the help rendered to the cause of pure and 
progressive theism in India by these scholar- 
ships. 

I have also made careful inquiries regard- 
ing the results of the “‘ Beacon Scholarships,” 
which several American Unitarian Sunday- 
schools are maintaining for the education of 
poor boys and girls in the Calcutta Brahmo 
boys’ and girls’ schools. I have seen and 
talked with a number of those whose school- 
ing is made possible by these Beacon Schol- 
arships. They desired me to let the Sunday- 
schools in America know how very grateful 
they are. They are all children who are 
either without parents or whose parents are 
too poor to pay for their education. Their 
teachers assured me of their faithfulness and 
diligence and of the good progress they are 
making in their studies. 

As I have already said, it is seventeen years 
since my previous visit to Calcutta. Of 
course, I see many changes in the Brahmo- 
Somajes, as well as in the city. Children 
have become men and women with children 
of their own. Men who then were students, 
and who talked eagerly with me of their un- 
selfish hopes and dreams for the future, are 
now approaching middle life; and I am glad 
to recognize not a few of them as making 
their earnest dreams of usefulness come true 
by lives of noble devotion to the promotion 
of those educational, social, and religious 
reforms which India so much needs, and for 


which the Brahmo-Somaj stands. There is | 
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urgent need for these new leaders of a new 
generation, for I note with sadness conspicu- 
ous vacancies in the old ranks. Mozoomdar 
is gone, and who can quite fill the place of 
this great preacher? Debendra Nath Tagore 
has fallen,—a singularly stately tree in the 
forest, “leaving a lonely place against the 
sky.” Mr. A. M. Bose, a great leader in 
public life and in education, as well as in re- 
ligion,—a truly national character,—is gone, 
a loss felt deeply by all Bengal and all India, 
as well as by the Brahmo-Somaj. Prof. B. N. 
Sen, who spent some months in America, 
several years ago, and who made a deep im- 
pression by his thought and his scholarship, 
has passed on in the early prime of what was 
giving promise of a remarkable career. 

We are always tempted: to compare unfav- 
orably the present generation with the past. 
But we must not do so with the Brahmo- 
Somaj in India; for, serious as I perceive its 
losses to be, I find many strong and devoted 
men doing its work and heroically carrying 
forward its banner, not only in Calcutta, but 
in other parts of India. Since leaving Cal- 
cutta, I have attended the great Indian 
National Congress, the Indian National 
Social Conference, the National Industrial 
Conference, the National Association for the 
Elevation of the Depressed Classes, and the 
All-India Theistic Conference,—assemblies 
which bring together large numbers of the 
most influential men of all sections of India; 
and nothing has surprised or impressed me 
more than to find how large a proportion of 
these men have received their training in the 
Brahmo-Somajes. As yet Brahmos form 
hardly more than an infinitesimal part of the 
whole population of India, but the number of 
leaders that they are furnishing in every kind 
of advance movement is astonishing. Noth- 
ing could more clearly indicate the vast ser- 
vice which this small and brave band of relig- 
ious reformers is rendering to the higher life 
of their country. 

In this connection I may mention two 
interesting events which occurred in Cal- 
cutta while I was there. One was the action 
of the Calcutta University, the premier uni- 
versity of India, in conferring the degree of 
Doctor of Letters upon Rabindra Nath 
Tagore, following the bestowal upon him of 
the Nobel Prize in Europe. Mr. Tagore 
(who is a son of the honored Maharshi De- 
bendra Nath Tagore) is by common consent 
the most eminent living Indian poet. More 


‘than any other writer he is the literary leader 


of his generation. He is also in a way a 
great religious and political leader; for his 
poems, which are both deeply religious and 
fervently patriotic, and many of which he 
has set to music of his own composition, have 
attained a wonderful popularity among all 
classes of the people, being committed to 
memory and sung in thousands of homes in 
all parts of Bengal and beyond. Thus 
through the fine medium of poetry and song, 
the pure, high, forward-looking Brahmo faith 
is being silently and widely spread in quarters 
where otherwise it could find no entrance. 
The other event to which I refer is the dedi- 
cation of the new Ram Mohun Roy Memorial 
Library, a fine edifice which has recently 
been erected in a central part of the city in 
honor of the great scholar, reformer, and 
founder of the Brahmo-Somaj, whose name 
it bears. The governor of Bengal, the Maha- 
rajah of Burdwan, and several eminent schol- 
ars took part in the dedication. It is inter- 
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esting to note how wide-spread is coming to 
be the recognition of Ram Mohun Roy as 
not only one of the most eminent sons of 
India, but as one of the great men of the 
modern world. 

Bompay, InpiA. 


A Mother. 


I was called to the West last week on the 
errand that can come but once in the experi- 
ence of each individual. “Most all of the 
other beautiful things in life come by twos 
and threes, by dozens and hundreds! Plenty 
of roses, stars, sunsets, rainbows; brothers 
and sisters, aunts and cousins; but only one 
mother in all the wide world.” 

Naturally it is from one’s mother that one 
gains most of those deep things of the spirit 
by which one lives. That boon of blessing 
is given to mothers,—the crown of their 
motherhood,—to give of their best to their 
children. ‘The real religion of the world 
comes from women much more than from 
men,’’ says Oliver Wendell Holmes, ‘‘from 
mothers most of all, who carry the key of our 
souls in their bosoms.” 

My mother was just one of the common 
people of the first generation born in the 
Middle West, whose lives have helped to 
shape our national life there; but to me and 
to those who came to know her well she pos- 
sessed some of those traits of character that 
give worth to human life. She felt that she 
had a soul,—that she was a soul; and, in 
order to keep her soul alive, to have it grow- 
ing and to maintain it always young, she 
fed her soul continually on the best things. 
She looked for the good, the true, the sweet, 
the lovable. When she corrected her chil- 
dren or when she influenced others, it was 
never, that I can recall, by reproving the 
bad so much as by calling out the good 
quality that she desired. So the good grew, 
and the evil fell out of sight as no longer at- 
tractive. 

What she said about others was never 
unkind and unpleasant, however any one 
differed from her. She wished others to be 
individuals and to have the joy of directing 
their own lives; to see the good ahead and 
to turn to it, and so have the strength that 
comes from self-direction. 

As she grew in years, she kept always in- 
terested in people, in the things about her, 
in the happenings of the day, and in the 
progress of the world. Coming late in life 
to a new community, she was as much in- 
terested in its welfare and in the men and 
women who were shaping its life as if she had 
been born there. She kept no standard 
of the past to which the world must con- 
form to meet her approval. The world 
grew, and she grew with it. So she kept ever 
young in spirit with its new life. 

She knew how to suffer, to renounce self, 
and to endure hardship, pain, and suffering. 
She did it without complaining, or losing the 
sweetness of her nature. Even when sick- 
ness lay heavy upon her, and those near 
to her were summoned about her bedside, 
expecting death at any moment to lay his 
hand upon her, it was more like a house of 
mirth that gathered there than one of sor- 
row. She hid her suffering from all but the 
sharpest eyes, and she herself was as gay as 
the red bird that in summer sang and raised 
her young in the tree by her window and in 
winter found shelter in the honeysuckles by 
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her porch and shared her bounty. Her 
son-in-law, with whom she lived during the 
trying ten years of her widowhood, said of 
her that he had never known her to say an 
unkind word about anybody, had never 
known her to lose her temper or to be angry, 
had never known her to worry, to fret, to be 
impatient, or to complain. Why should one 
yield to these things if one believes in the 
reality of religion, since it is by such things 
the soul’s growth is checked? Her faith 
was simple and fundamental but it was sweet 
and positive and satisfying. 
It is by lives like this we guide our belief. 


“What know we greater than the soul? 
On God and God-like man we build our 
trust.’’ F, 


Meadville Theological School. 


Among the many services required of the 
liberal minister is the delicate, and to some 
persons difficult, task of leading the devotional 
exercises of the Sunday congregation. ‘The 
“foolishness of preaching”’ still furnishes the 
central feature of all congregational bodies, 
both orthodox and Unitarian; but use of a 
more formal printed ‘‘service,” including 
responsive readings, is more and more super- 
seding the wholly extempore guidance of 
the opening exercises in even the most non- 
ecclesiastical churches. The common use of 
the Hymn and Service Book issued by the 
Unitarian Association and similar compila- 
tions leaves little for the individual minister’s 
choice in devotional exercises except the 
choice of hymns and the Scripture reading, 
and the extempore but expected ‘“ Prayer”’ 
which is still an essential element in most 
liberal churches. The selection of hymns is 
easy if a minister will only remember that he 
seeks thus to provide a poetic atmosphere for 
the special subject of the hour, and should 
choose from the wealth at his disposal some- 
thing sufficiently simple in words and music 
for the people really to use together. The 
choice of Scripture reading is sometimes 
bewildering from its very freedom and wealth 
of opportunity. Many liberal ministers no 
longer feel restricted to the use of the Old 
and New Testaments, but, knowing the an- 
cient sages and poets of all faiths to be their 
spiritual ancestors, use freely all ‘‘ those books 
to be read upon the knees,” of which Emer- 
son spoke. 

It takes more good sense and good taste, 
however, to gather a garland of beauty from 
the wild wood than to make a nosegay from 
a walled garden of carefully selected flowers. 
Hence the erratic and the disputatious often 
lose sight of the true aims of the devotional 
service in the effort to “whet the scythe 
of their argument” by the use of some 
well-known and pungent modern writings. 
Theological schools should help students to a 
perception of the difference between the 
eternal and universal and the transient and 
local in religious writings, and show the 
higher uses of the former for the unification 
of the congregation in aspiration and trust. 
The restriction of students who are to serve 
in parishes of Christian traditions to the Old 
and New Testaments in their selections of 
readings for the daily and weekly meetings 
in which they try to practise the art of 
devotional leadership has undoubted peda- 
gogical value, as giving familiarity with the 
usual and near before ranging through the 
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outer world; and especially is this true in 
respect to a generation of youth growing up 
so ignorant of the Bible of their ancestors as 
to fail in understanding much of the best 
literature of our civilization. But any re- 
strictions are easily misunderstood, and the 
present plan of the Meadville School to give 
the students full freedom, but teach them 
how they may use it to highest advantage, 
seems the best. In this plan the students 
themselves present selected readings from 
any and every source for criticism, and learn 
thereby that the basis of criticism in liberal 
parishes which they may hereafter serve will 
be not doctrinal, but based upon the require- 
ment that all such exercises should be in the 
direction of united trust and uplift. A col- 
lection of compilations of value is also being 
made for the aid of the students in selecting 
extra-Biblical material. 

The following is the programme of the 
course on Scripture reading in the Depart- 
ment of Practical Theology at the Mead- 
ville School :— 

Opening lecture by Dr. Southworth; two 
lectures on the Old Testament by Dr. Water- 
man; two on the New Testament and 
Apocrypha by Prof. Bowen; one on the 
Church Fathers and Christian Mystics by 
Dr. Christie, as well as one on Arnold and 
Clough; one on Martineau, Newman, and 
Ruskin, by Prof. Greve; one on Tennyson 
and another on the American Poets by Dr. 
Barber; two on Emerson and Carlyle by 
Prof. Spencer; two on Wordsworth and 
Browning by Prof. Hutcheon; two on the 
non-Christian scriptures by Dr. Waterman; 
and others oa readings proposed by the class, 
conducted by Dr. Southworth. 

ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 


The Macedonian Relief Fund. 


We are glad to note that simultaneously 
with our own appeal for the relief of the 
sufferers by the Balkan War, our British 
Unitarian friends have been collecting funds 
through their organ, The Inquirer, for a 
similar purpose. Miss M. E. Durham, who 
has recently returned from an errand of 
mercy in Albania, has given her fellow-be- 
lievers in England a truly harrowing account 
of the suffering by hunger and exposure of 
the unfortunate victims of the war in that 
province. Responding to her eloquent plea, 
some $1,200 have been raised and forwarded 
to the local relief committee. 

We in America are a little behind this 
amount, but are gratified to acknowledge the 
following gifts added since the publication of 
the last list of contributors: Miss Mary 
G. Schwarz, $5; Laconia (N.H.) Sunday- 
school, $2; Greenfield Alliance, $7.25; A. D. 
G., $5; Mrs. P. M. Thomson, $3; Sarah C. 
Wentz, $5; Peterboro (N.H.) Guild, $4; 
Mrs. J. H. Tweedy, $25; Miss Belle Grant, 
$5; Castine (Me.) Alliance, $5; Mrs. Charles 
Devereux, $1; Middleboro (Mass.)  Alli- 
ance, $1; E. S. P., $25; Miss Mabel T. 
White, $5; Young People’s Religious Union, 
Northampton, $5; a friend, Northampton, 
$5; two friends, Augusta, Me., $2; Mrs. 
Henry Shake, $2; Miss Mary F. Bartlett, 
$10; Braintree Alliance, $5; Mrs. Henry 
S. Upson, $5; Mrs. Caroline E Richardson, 
$10; Leominster Alliance, $5; Northamp- 
ton Unitarian Sunday-school, $5; Eureka 
(Cal.) Unitarian church $2; Meadville (Pa.) 
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Alliance, $2; Saco (Me.) Alliance, $10; 
Laconia (N.H.) Unitarian Sunday-school, 
$5.30; Minneapolis Unitarian Sunday-school, 
$10; Rev. Thomas LL. Eliot, D.D., $10; 
a friend, $1; South Carver Alliance, $2; 
Mrs. W. O. Wise, $1; E.S. B., $2. 

Further contributions may be sent to Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte, D.D., 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Calvin Milton Woodward. 


Prof. Woodward was my classmate at 
Harvard College, and always a valued friend. 
I am glad that on the 30th of September, 
1913, he celebrated his golden wedding. 
When he called upon.me last summer in 
Brookline, he looked such a picture of per- 
fect health that his recent sudden death from 
apoplexy on Jan. 12, 1914, is still a great 
surprise. 

After graduating from MHarvard Prof. 
Woodward was for five years the principal 
of the Brown High School in Newburyport, 
Mass. In 1862-63 he served in the Union 
Army as captain of Company A in the 48th 
Massachusetts Volunteers. From 1865 to 
1870 he was the vice-principa! of the Smith 
“Academy in St. Louis, Mo., and from 1871 to 
1909 was the professor of mathematics and 
applied mechanics in the Wa-hington Uni- 
versity at St. Louis. Since 1909 Prof. 
Woodward has been professor emeritus of the 
university which he had served so long; and 
it was while he was travelling in the interest 
of his university that he was so suddenly 
taken away. It is pleasant to note that 
Prof. Woodward received in 1883 the degree 
of honorary Ph.D., and in 1905 that of LL.D. 
from Washington University, and that in 
1908 the University of Wisconsin conferred 
upon him the degree of LL.D. 

Probably Prof, Woodward will be longest 
remembered by the general public as the 
author of the often quoted saying, ‘Send 
the whole boy to school,” a quotation from 
an address made by him at the inauguration 
of the St. Louis Manual Training School in 
1879. : 

In 1912 Prof. Woodward was chosen a 
director of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 

To us who knew him well in his college days 
he always seemed the kindly and scholarly 
gentleman. By his character he will longest 
be remembered, ‘‘The one thing finished in 
this hasty world.” 

HENRY G. SPAULDING. 


Mrs. Sarah E. Hooper. 


Mrs. Sarah Emery Hooper, widow of 
Samuel Thompson Hooper, died February 18, 
in Cambridge, in her ninety-third year, from 
the effects of long age. She had not been 
ill, and her death brought quietly to a close 
a life of notable activity. She had lived in 
Cambridge for about two years and previ- 
ously lived for several years in Portland, 
Me., where she made her home with her 
niece, Mrs. John Carroll Perkins. 

Mrs. Hooper was born in 1822 in Buxton, 
Me., and was the daughter of Alexander 
Jose and Sally (Emery) Jose. In 1845 she 
was married to Samuel Thompson Hooper, 
a Boston business man of the firm of Hooper, 
Newell & Stevens, commission merchants. 
They opened a branch business house in Mel- 
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bourne, Australia, upon the discovery of 
gold in that country; and Mr. Hooper and 
his wife went out there and remained for 
several years in their early married life. 

She returned to America at the time of 
the outbreak of the Civil War, and at once 
took an active part, among other women, 
in relief and other work. She served on the 
Sanitary Commission, and in other ways was 
interested in work in behalf of soldiers. Mrs. 
Hooper was long-one of the active workers 
in the parish of the South Congregational 
Church from the days of Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale’s pastorate there. With Abby May, 
she founded the Women’s Auxiliary, which 
later became the Women’s Alliance, and she 
did much to promote its aims. She was a 
director and first vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association and the only 
woman ever to fill that office. 

Other interests which enlisted Mrs. 
Hooper’s sympathy and active co-operation 
for many years included the Massachusetts 
Homceopathic Hospital, the Massachusetts 
Indian Association, and the South End 
Industrial School. Mrs.. Hooper was the 
founder and first president of the Boston 
Cooking School. 

Mrs. Hooper was the last of her own genera- 
tion, but is survived by several nieces and a 
nephew. They are: Mrs. John Carroll 
Perkins of Portland, Me.; Mrs Hale, wife 
of Rev. Edward Hale of Chestnut Hill, 
minister of the First Unitarian Parish in 
that place; Mrs. A. EK. Crane of Westwood; 
Mrs. Ossian Ray of Lancaster, N.H.; Mrs. 
Herbert H. D. Peirce of Washington, D.C., 
wife of the former United States minister to 
Norway; Mrs. Samuel Stevens, Washington, 
D.C., and Mrs. Woodruff of Marietta, Ohio. 
The surviving nephew is John Small of Port- 
land. 

We hope later to present a more personal 
tribute to the memory of a woman to whose 
activity and influence the community in 
general and the Unitarian denomination in 
particular have owed much, and to whom 
honor and affection have flowed out in large 
measure. 


Two Important Conferences in Boston. 


A Country Church Conference will be 
held under the auspices of the Baptist, 
Congregational, Episcopal, Methodist, Uni- 
versalist, and Unitarian Social Service Com- 


missions in Boston, Wednesday and Thursday, |’ 


March 4 and 5. A Conference of Church 
Federations of New England will be held on 
Thursday, March 5, at the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and the Thursday morn- 
ing meeting will be a joint session of the two 
bodies. 

At the Wednesday morning meeting at 
Pilgrim Hall, 10.30 o’clock, Dr. S. A. Eliot 
will preside, and the general subject, ‘‘The 
Church and Community Religion,” will be 
presented in addresses by Rev. Howard F. 
Legg, Wilbraham, Mass., and J. A. Scheuerle, 
secretary of the Hampden County Improve- 
ment Ieague with discussion opened by Rev. 
E. A. Pratt. 

On Wednesday afternoon, two o'clock, 
Prof. A. R. Merriam presiding, C. C. Car- 
stens and Rey. Silas E. Persons, Cazenovia, 
N.Y., will speak on “The Church and 
Community Recreation.” 

The Wednesday evening meeting will be 
at Kingsley Hall at 8. Rev. Harry F, 
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Ward will preside; and Prof. F. W. Howe will 
speak on ‘‘The Church and Community 
Co-operation,” and Rev. Willard E. Water- 
bury will open discussion. 

‘Prof. Henry K, Rowe will preside at the 
joint session Thursday morning, and Rev. 
George K. Leighton, Rev. Rockwell H. 
Potter, and Rev. Thomas Chalmers will give 
addresses on ‘‘The Church and Civil Govern- 
ment.”’ es 

Thursday afternoon Rev. Alexander Mann 
will preside; Rev. Frank W. Collier will 
conduct devotional service, and the speakers 
on ‘‘Church Federations” will be Mr. Frank 
H. Robson, Worcester; Rev. C. M. Woodman, 
Portland; Rev. Raymond Calkins, Cam- 
bridge; Rev. Ralph S. Cushman, Fall River. 
“Women’s Part in Church Federation” will 
will be illustrated by Mrs. George W. Cole- 
man, Mrs. Georgia M. Root, and Miss 
Harriet J. Stevenson. 

On Thursday evening Prof. Alfred Will- 
iams Anthony and Rev. Charles S. Macfar- 
land will speak on “State-wide and Nation- 
wide Federation.” 


The Isles of Shoals Reunion. 


Notwithstanding the worst blizzard of the 
winter,—a terrific storm, comprising snow, 
wind, and rain, followed by the usual sea of 
Boston slush,—nearly 90 persons—to be 
exact, 87—attended the mid-winter reunion 
of the Isles of Shoals Summer Meetings As- 
sociation, held Saturday afternoon, February 
14, in the parlors of the South Congrega- 
tional Church (Dr. Hale’s), and during the 
meeting, however cold and stormy it was 
outside, there was only the warmth and glow 
of the good fellowship and congenial spirit of 
the midsummer gatherings on the beautiful 
isles of the sea. 

After a half-hour of renewing old associa- 
tions with friends, luncheon was served at 
one o’clock, President Brigham D. James 
of Jamaica Plain calling the gathering to the 
tables, and inviting Rev. H. G. Arnold of 
West Roxbury tosay grace. After the lunch- 
eon President James appropriately welcomed 
the members and praised their loyalty, inas- 
much as on a day like that nearly 90 out 
of 150 who accepted tickets came to the 
meeting. He then presented as toastmaster 
Carl B. Wetherell of Cambridge, treasurer of 
the Shoals Association. 

Mr. Wetherell presided over the post- 
prandial exercises with the most genial humor. 
After stating briefly the pleasure and pur- 
pose of the meeting,—a renewing of the ties 
that make the Shoals’ meetings delightful,— 
he introduced Mrs. George W. Root of Win- 
chester, a prominent Alliance worker and one 
of the speakers last summer, who told briefly 
of some specific things the women of the 
Unitarian churches are doing in social service 
and propaganda work. One, in which all 
were interested, is to furnish a living room 
or library in the proposed new Tuckerman 
Home for Girls in Boston as a memorial to 
Mrs. Emily A. Fifield. Another work is in 
women’s colleges, broadening the religious 
services by securing the admission of Unita- 
rian speakers. She also told of successful 
work in connection with the North End 
Union along specifically social service lines. 

Mr. William H. Sayward of Dorchester 
made a stirring layman’s address in praise 
of the Shoals’ meetings, and the fine spirit 
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they create and perpetuate, and then added 
greatly to the merriment of the meeting by 
singing Henry Clay Barnabee’s famous song, 
“The-Cork Leg.’ This was a great hit with 
the gathering. 

Rey Frederick R. Griffin of Montreal was 
the principal guest, and delivered a bright 
and impressive address upon the joy and 
profit of the fellowship of the Shoals’ meet- 
ings, based, as it is, on the highest purposes 
of life, which fellowship he characterized as 
the typical Unitarian spirit. He gave, also, 
some amusing incidents in connection with 
international conferences in London and 
Paris last summer, and told briefly of the 
spirit and work of his church in Montreal. 

Rev. W. I. Lawrance, the last speaker, 
dwelt on the spread of the Shoals’ spirit, 
which he said was a willingness of all to put 
more into the thing than they got out of it, 
and he ended by proposing a toast to Mr. 
Thomas H: Elliott, president emeritus of the 
Association and the generous, tireless worker 
who had made the Shoals’ movement and 
the summer meetings delightful and profit- 
able. 

Music on the piano was furnished by 
William E. Weston of Quincy. 

The toastmaster, in bringing the meeting 
to a close, spoke encouragingly of the out- 
look for the meetings the coming summer, 
mentioning particularly certain improve- 
ments in the hotels, and stating that the 
committee was already at work upon a pro- 
gramme of high interest and value. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The Friday lectures which are given at 
half-past ten each week are especially help- 
fu) to any who may be at all uncertain or 
unfamiliar with the different branches of 
organized work in the Unitarian denomina- 
tion. In a recent lecture on the Alliance 
Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton traced the devel- 
opment of that active body from the Women’s 
Auxiliary and gave an inspiring account of 
the work which is aimed at and accomplished 
by it. ‘Through the courtesy of the president 
of the Alliance the class was permitted, on 
the Friday following, to attend a regular 
monthly meeting of the Alliance Board of 
Directors, and some of the students were 
able to attend both morning and afternoon 
sessions, which were alike informing and in- 
teresting. The further pleasure of being 
entertained at luncheon as guests of the 
president rounded out an unusual and profit- 
able day. 

Mrs. Caroline Saville gave, on the 20th, a 
most interesting account of the Cheerful 
Letter Exchange. Students already some- 
what familiar with this activity were not ac- 
quainted with its growth or extent, and were 
well prepared, through Mrs. Saville’s talk, to 
help in the work when opportunity shall 
Offer. 

- Miss Hope Fagan’s paper, read on Wednes- 


‘day, 18th, was the beginning of the series 


to be given by parish assistants. As the 
first graduate of the school, and therefore the 
most experienced of the graduates in actual 
work as assistant, Miss Fagan’s paper re- 
ceived the interested attention which it 
merited. 

The devotional services on Tuesday morn- 
ings in March are to be conducted by Rev. 
William" H. Parker on March 3; Rey. Ed- 
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ward D. Towle, March 10; Rev. Carl G. 
Horst, March 17; and Rev. George Hale 
Reed, March 24. 


Cnitarian Cemperance Society. 
Drink and Accidents. 


Some two months ago, a prominent Boston 
daily published a long article by a representa- 
tive of the liquor interests, in which it was 
asserted that accidents are more common 
among abstainers than among drinkers, 
more common in no-Jicense towns than where 
there is license. It is greatly to be regretted 
that the editor of this able newspaper re- 
fused to print a correction of this erroneous 
statement, so that, so far as its readers are 
concerned, it stands committed to this perni- 
cious falsehood. Itissurely very unfortunate 
that the papers of the land are so subser- 
vient to brewers and distillers. ‘This is not 
an exceptional case. 

What are the facts respecting this matter? 
They are all on one side of the question,— 
that opposed to this statement. There are, 
as yet, no records of accidents in license and 
no-license towns which afford a trustworthy 
basis of comparison. ‘This is obvious for 
two reasons: (1) ‘There is, at present, no 
uniform method of reporting accidents; some 
concerns report only serious accidents, while 
others report the most trivial. No scientific 
conclusion can be drawn until accidents are 
classified and all reports are standardized. 
(2) The relative hazard of different occu- 
pations must be taken into account in any 
such study. Ten thousand men employed 
in a safe trade in a license town would prob- 
ably have less accidents than a thousand 
men in a no-license town if they used very 
dangerous machinery. ‘This is a most im- 
portant factor to consider, but it is pot con- 
sidered in the accident reports of the State. 
The statements of the writer of the article, 
to which reference has been made, ignore 
both these elements of the problem and are 
therefore utterly worthless. 

But on the main point the facts are abun- 
dant and decisive:— 

I. Accident Insurance Companies, as a 
rule, discriminate against drinkers. Many 
of them give abstainers the same policy at a 
lower rate,—in England 10 per cent less. 
Many refuse to assume liabilities if dangerous 
machinery is run by drinking men. The 
companies act upon the teaching of general 
experience that drinking materially increases 
accidents. 

Il. The Supreme Court of this State has 
recently held a manufacturing company 
responsible for the death of an employee 
who was injured by a drinking fellow-ser- 
vant, known to be intemperate by the com- 
pany. Courts generally hold employers 
responsible for accidents which are obviously 
due to the carelessness of drinkers. Such 
facts show that judges assume that drink 
plays a prominent part in the production of 
accidents. 

Ill. Itis because the drinking of liquor 
causes accidents that raiJroads put their 
employees under a prohibitive policy, many 
managers insisting that they shall not drink, 
either on or off duty. To be seen in a saloon 
is regarded as sufficient ground for discipline 
or discharge. 

IV. Statutes have been passed in many 
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States prohibiting railroads from employing 
any man in their operating departments 
who is known to use liquor. In some States 
such laws apply to automobiles, stage-coaches, 
and those who operate steam or sailing vessels. 
All these laws imply that drink is a prolific 
cause of accidents. 

V. The experience in industrial concerns 
in Germany is decisive. In the many cases 
where the use of beer has recently been less- 
ened by express prohibition or by the sub- 
stitution of “soft drinks,” the percentages of 
accidents have been cut down to one-half 
what they had previously been. 

VI. Many careful investigations upon a 
large scale have shown that among operatives 
in large industrial plants the percentage of 
accidents is high on Monday, after the ex- 
cessive drinking of Saturday and Sunday, 
while the number decreases toward the end 
of the week, when there is less drinking. 

VII. Similar investigations have shown 
that the maximum of accidents occur about 
I0 A.M. and 3 P.M. daily. ‘These hours repre- 
sent the times when the injurious effects of 
the morning and the noon drinking are the 
greatest,—clear proof of the close relation of 
drink and accidents. 

VIII. Psychological experiments, con- 
ducted with great care and on a large scale, 
especially by eminent scientists in Europe, 
have conclusively shown that very small 
amounts of alcohol (what would be called 
the very moderate drinking of beer) so 
dull the senses and derange the brain func- 
tions that mistakes and accidents are much 
more common after the use of the liquor. 
This is simply scientific confirmation of the 
experience in the industrial world that the 
drink habit unfits a man for the best service. 
And this condition is productive of all sorts 
of accidents. 

IX. ‘The experience in the British Army 
points clearly in the same direction. As 
total abstinence increases among British 
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soldiers, not only disorders, but accidents, 
decrease. The “‘firing tests,’ in both army 
and navy, showing that abstainers are better 
shots than drinkers, afford striking confirma- 
tion. Liquor incapacitates a man physically 
and mentally, and such incapacity is pro- 
ductive of innumerable accidents. 

X. Wherever drink shops have been kept 
shut an hour or longer later in the morning, 
preventing laborers from drinking before 
going to work, the number of accidents have 
been lessened. Large employers of labor 
in Scotland have so thoroughly learned 
this lesson, ““That the danger lies in the 
morning sip of liquor,’ that they have 
recently secured a law from Parliament 
which does not allow bars or public houses to 
sell until after 10 a.m.! 

These and many similar facts most con- 
clusively prove that drinking, even so-called 
“moderate”’ drinking, is a prolific cause of 
accidents. It is useless for representatives 
of the “‘trade’”’ to make false claims at this 
point. The facts are becoming too well- 
known. 

Surely the law-makers of our common- 
wealth (to refer only to Massachusetts) 
ought to heed these important facts. It is 
a shame that the liquor men have been able 
to deceive and coerce our legislators, and so 
defeat bills, demanding a later opening of 
saloons. To keep them closed until after 
8 a.m. would be for the great good of both 
employers and employees, and this . would 
also mean a decided benefit for the public 
in general. J. H. CROOKER. 

ROSLINDALE, Mass. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


South Worcester Federation. 


The annual meeting of the South Worces- 
ter Federation was held in the South Uni- 
tarian Memorial Church, Worcester, on 
Sunday, February 8, 1914. The meeting 
opened at 4.30 with a short devotional and 
praise service, Mr. Charles T. Aldrich presid- 
ing, and a word of welcome was given by 
Miss {May A. Leland. After the reading 
of the records, the following societies re- 
sponded to the roll-call: Hopedale, 4; Graf- 
ton, 9; Westboro, 17; West Upton, 9; and 
Worcester, 20. The nominating committee 
presented the following names for 1914: 
president, Mr. Elbert Marso, Hopedale; vice- 
president, Miss Aurilla Ayer, West Upton; 
secretary-treasurer, Miss May A. Leland, 
Worcester; and they were declared elected. 
The Young People’s Religious Union of the 
South Unitarian Memorial Church, Worces- 
ter, invited the federation to an indoor 
picnic, to be held on Saturday, March 28, 
from 4 to-7 o'clock; and Westboro invited 
the federation for the April meeting. 

Rev. Clement E. Tomlin of Westboro was 
the speaker of the afternoon, and he took 
for his subject, ‘‘Wealth or Character.” 
After the speaking the meeting adjourned 
until 6.30, when the speaker of the evening 
was Mr. Sanford Bates, the president of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, whose 
subject was, ‘‘The Problems of Unitarian 
Young People of To-day.” The meeting 
adjourned at 7.45. 

May A. LELAND, 
Secretary. 
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Department of Religious 
Education. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


The Annual Meeting of the Relig- 


fous Education Association. 


The annual meeting of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association is an event interesting to 
many of our people, but should be interesting 
to a still larger number. ‘This year it is held 
at New Haven, Conn., and so will be within 
easy reach of a large number of our churches. 
The meetings begin at half-past nine o’clock 
on Thursday morning, March 5, with sessions 
forenoon, afternoon, and evening, closing on 
Sunday evening following. 

The programs of these annual meetings 
are always highly interesting. This year 
they will be especially so to people of our 
habit of mind, the general topic being 
“Education and Social Life.” The speakers 
include many of the most eminent college 
and university presidents and_ professors, 
together with clergymen and laymen promi- 
nent in educational and civic affairs. 

The Religious Education Association is 
broad in its spirit and absolutely without 
denominational bias. Unitarians are always 
on the programs. This year President 
Samuel A. Eliot, Prof. William Howard Taft, 
Dr. Edwin D. Starbuck, andRev. Williem I. 
Lawrance are among those who are to make 
addresses. 

Best of all, these gatherings bring together 
like-minded scholars who place the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of Heaven above 
denominational pride, and who work together 
in the most harmonious fashion to learn and 
practise the best methods of religious work. 
There is always enthusiasm, culminating in 
the great evening gatherings that bring to- 
gether thousands of eager hearers; but at the 
heart of all is the sane, constructive, pro- 
gressive group of specialists in religious 
education who seek not popular applause, but 
the careful and scholarly study of the great 
problems of life. 

It would be hard to imagine any series of 
meetings more congenial to Unitarians than 
these, yet the fact remains, not greatly to 
our credit, that our representation at these 
annual gatherings and our membership in the 
Association is less, rather than greater, than 
that of other religious bodies in proportion to 
numbers. The following practical sugges- 
tions are offered, in the hope that some of our 
people may be moved to co-operate in this 
work :— 

1. Let as many as possible of our ministers, 
Sunday-school superintendents, and teachers 
be sent to the approaching annual meeting 
at New Haven. The sessions are open to 
all, so that the fares to and from New Haven 
and the cost of living while there will be the 
only necessary expenses. The Association 
headquarters will be at Hotel Taft, where 
rooms may be secured at from $1.50 for one 
to $3.00 for two per day. Other hotels are 
somewhat less in price, but it is worth the 
extra cost to be in the atmosphere of the 
headquarters and to come into contact with 
the leaders of religious thought life in Amer- 
ica. If churches will send their ministers, 
they will find their outlay amply repaid in 
the brighter and stronger work that follows. 
Superintendents and teachers thus sent will 
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gain a new understanding and appreciation 
of their work that will justify all it costs. 

2. Let our ministers and Sunday-school 
officers and teachers become members of 
the Religious Education Association. That 
membership costs $3.00 a year and brings 
with it the six numbers of the magazine, 
Religious Education, in which are to be 
found, as they are to be found nowhere else, 
articles on every.phase of religious work, 
especial emphasis being placed on the right 
religious guidance of children and young 
people. Atleast one such membership should 
be held in every school, and the magazine 
thus secured should be circulated regularly 
among the teachers. When the best minds 
and most consecrated souls discuss the very 
problems with which we are all wrestling, we 
do well to know what they say. No one 
thing would probably do more to elevate the 
level of Sunday-school work among us than 
a general reading of this magazine, Relig- 
tous Education. 

The annual meetings of the Religious 
Education Association have been held at 
various cities throughout the country. This 
year it comes almost to the doors of the largest 
number of our churches. It is an oppor- 
tunity of getting into touch with one of the 
greatest movements of the age that should 
not be lost. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet at Wellesley Hills, March 2, 1914, 
Rev. W.H. Ramsay, host. Luncheon at one. 
Train leaves South Station at 12.05. Worces- 
ter trolley leaves Park Square, Boston, for 
Wellesley Hills. 


The regular meeting of the Conference of 
Alliance Branches will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Monday, March 2, 1914, at 10.30 A.M. 
Subject, “The Organization of our Girls.’’ 
General discussion. Presiding officer, Mrs. 
Claude U. Gilson. All cordially invited. 


Rev. William M. Taylor, formerly a min- 
ister of the Disciples of Christ, having satis- 
fied the Committee for the Pacific States, has 
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been admitted into the Fellowship of the 


Unitarian Ministry, and is hereby com-. 


mended to the confidence of our ministers 
and churches. Benjamin A. Goodridge, 
Thomas L. Eliot, Earl M. Wilbur, Commit- 
tee: 


At the weekly musical service in King’s 
Chapel next Saturday noon, Mr. Malcolm 
Lang, organist, will be assisted by Mrs. 
Alice Bates Rice, soprano of the King’s 
Chapel choir. The speakers for next week 
are as follows: March 2, Rev. Phillips E. 
Osgood, Church of our Saviour, Roslindale; 
March 3, Rev. William F. Jordan, First 
Congregational Church, Holliston; March 4, 
Rev. Harold G. Arnold, First Parish, West 
Roxbury; March 5, Rev. Alson H. Robin- 
son, Newton Centre Unitarian church; 
March 6, Rev. F. R. Sturtevant, First Parish, 
Taunton. 


Meetings. 


THE WORCESTER LEAGUE.—The regular 
monthly meeting was held in the First Unita- 
rian Church February 18, Mrs. Frank E. 
Davis, presiding. After the opening exercises 
Mrs. Charles B. Elder reviewed timely denom- 
inational topics, mentioning the new hymn 
and tune book, and reading from the report 
regarding pensions for our ministers. Sixty- 
nine responded to roll-call. Mrs. William 
Holden, director, in her paper, ‘‘ Alliance 
Work,” gave a complete and interesting report 
of the progress of Alliance branches through- 
out this country and Canada. Rev. Edwin 
M. Slocombe was the second speaker. His 
subject was ‘‘Some Conditions of Growth.” 
He said our denomination had grown, in spite 
of opposition, and had come to the parting 
of the ways. There is always danger of 
arriving. We have only as much spiritual 
power over people as we have of the divine 
life within us. Human personalities are 
channels through which God works. To 
grow, one must render more service. What 
are we doing for those who never heard of 
our faith? At two o’clock Miss Miriam 
Witherspoon of the Associated Charities told 
of the work of the visiting housekeeper. 
For two years a paid worker has given all 
her time to families who are down and out, 
but not hopeless. She directs and guides into 
better methods of housekeeping and home- 
making. She visits about fifteen families 
each week. The experiment of such a 
worker has proven a success. The second 
speaker, Mrs. Fred H. Smith, gave a detailed 
account of the Animal Rescue League. As 
president of the society, she finds that the 
person who confesses she prefers to help 
human beings rather. than animals usually 
assists neither one. During the year the 
Worcester Society cared for 669 cats and 367 
dogs. The speaker wished that a children’s 
branch might be formed. Lena Hurlbut 
Bellows, Secretary. 


Churches. 


ELLuswortH, MeE.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Sidney Scott Booth: After being 
closed for five years the church was opened 
last November with Mr. Booth as pastor. 
Although many of the beloved old members 
haye been removed by death, all who remain 
are loyal to the church, and a large number 
of young people are bringing to the society 
the vigor and enthusiasm of youth. Large 
and earnest audiences have attended the 
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Sunday morning services, receiving inspira- 
tion for the week from the able and practical 
sermons. It has not, as yet, been possible 
to organize a choir; but a volunteer chorus of 
young women, under the leadership of the 
organist, Mrs. F. L. Kent, leads the singing, 
and each Sunday some one of the number 
gives a solo most acceptably. A Go-to- 
Church Sunday, initiated by Mr. Booth, in 
which all the other churches united, proved 
very successful, and the following Sunday 
nine members were admitted to the church 
by a short and impressive service. The 
Sunday-school has made a satisfactory start. 
The Women’s Alliance, with a good member- 
ship, is earning money to pay the current 
expenses of the church and is working for 
a mid-summer fair. The study class is 
reading Dr. M. J. Savage’s “Out of Naza- 
reth.” The Unitarian Club, to which 
nearly all the younger people belong, was 
organized by Mr. Booth to promote the social 
life of the church and incidentally to raise 
money from concerts to be given by a Pierrot 
and Pierrette troup. Club meetings alter- 
nate with “‘open nights,” to which the public 
is invited. The first “open night”? was so 
enjoyable that many inquiries have been 
made in regard to the next date. 


ORANGE, N.J.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Walter Reid Hunt: On Sunday after- 
noon, February 15, a Sunday-school meeting 
was held in the parish house at four o’clock. 
It was largely attended by the parents of 
the children of the Sunday-school. Invi- 
tations were sent to all the Unitarian churches 
of Northern New Jersey, but on account of 
the storm but one church responded. The 
new church in Summit, led by their enthusi- 
astic minister, Rev. Frank C. Doan, sent 
a delegation of five. Dr. Edwin D. Star- 
buck gave a searching address on the place 
which religious education plays in the de- 
velopment of every child, and called upon 
parents and churches to attend to this most 
important part of their work, and give to it 
the time and attention which it deserves. 
The Association is to be congratulated and 
generously supported in its work of enabling 
churches and Sunday-schools to have the 
inestimable privilege of knowing Dr. Star- 
buck personally, and gaining the inspiration 
which flows from his ripe experience and 
contagious personality. 


Wosurn, Mass.—First Unitarian Parish, 
Rev. Henry C. Parker: At the meeting of 
the I. C. S. Alliance Branch, February 5, 
Rev. Joel H. Metcalf of Winchester spoke 
on “The Inside of the Cup.” All were in- 
terested in his forcible treatment of this 
widely discussed book. In the evening the 
Covenant Club gave their annual supper 
and entertainment. As in previous years, 
the attendance at the supper was limited only 
by the size of the tables. After supper, the 
audience adjourned to the church, where they 
were entertained with a fine organ recital 
by Mr. F. Percyval Lewis, assisted by Mr. 
James H. Penaligan, trombonist, and Mr. 
Frank E. Rowe, Jr., cornetist. Following 
this, an original minstrelette, composed by 
Mr. Boland H. Dow, was given by members 
of the Covenant Club. Mr. Arthur H. 
Linscott, the president, acted as interlocutor. 
The minstrelette was supposed to give a fair 
representation of one of the meetings of the 
club, and the audience were kept in a roar 
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of laughter from the rising of the curtain 
until its fall. The Covenant Club, composed 
of forty male members, is one of the institu- 
tions of the parish. They meet monthly. 
The list of speakers this year has been unusu- 
ally good, beginning with Rev. Henry C. 
Parker, who spoke on his ‘“‘Summer in Eu- 
rope.”’ Other speakers were Hon. John 
Jacob Rogers, whose subject was “Present 
Tendencies in Congress’’?; Major Meredith 
of the Massachusetts State Militia, on “Op- 


portunities and Advantages of the Militia 
for Young Men”’; Mr. Clarence R. Preston, 
secretary of the Florence Crittenden League 
of Compassion, who spoke on the work of the 
institution; and Mr. Edward C. Stone of 
Boston, whose subject was “A Lawyer’s 
Experiences.’ At the next meeting of the 
Alliance, March 5, Mrs. George H. Root of 
Winchester will speak on the ‘General Work 
of the Alliance,’ and Mr. Morris Carter of 
the Boston Art Museum will give an illus- 
trated lecture on ‘‘The Treasures of the 
Museum.” 


WOoLLASTON, Mass.—Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Carl G. Horst: Special services for the 
deepening of the moral and religious life 
will be held Sunday evenings during Lent 
as follows: March 1, at 7.30, Rev. Charles 
F. Dole, D.D.; March 8, at 4.30, vespers, 
with the Apollo Quartette; March 15, at 
7.30, Rev. Julian C. Jaynes; March 22, at 
7.30, Rev. James De Normandie, D.D.; 
March 29, at 7.00, Neighborhood Meeting 
of Y. P. R. U.’s, address by Rev. Benjamin 
R. Bulkeley, Beverly; April 5, at 7.30, Rev. 
Frederic Gill; April 12, Easter Sunday. To 
reach the church take any Quincy via Wollas- 
ton car at Dudley Street and get off at the 
church, corner Beale and Farrington Streets. 


Roadside signs, each containing a single 
catchy sentence in large type, are proving 
effective in warning against fires. 
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A Perfect figure 
depends largely 
upon the Corset 
you select. 


“‘Ivy"* Corsets are the 
greatest aid to physical 
perfection. In their 
graceful lines they re- 
flect both modesty and 
taste. A natura] sup- 
port designed by an 
American woman who 
is a student of the hy- 
gienic value of correct 
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corsets. 
& ~~ New Fall Models. 
- $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, 
* ry tee Up. “IT CLINGS” 
 PALMER’S CORSET STORE 
52 Winter Street, Boston 
Ver ery errr rer rrrr 
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Pleasantries. 


“Did she make you feel at home?” ° “No, 
but she made me wish I was.’’—Brooklyn 
Life. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Twickembury,° “my 
daughter has published several poems, 
but all of them autonomously.” 


“Mummy, can I have that pear that was 
on the dining-room sideboard this morning? 
’Cos”— “Because what?’?. “’Cos I’ve 
eaten it!”—Punch. 


A woman whose pastor asked after her 
health replied dolefully, “I feel very well; 
but I always feel bad when I feel well, because 
J know I’m going to feel worse afterward.” 


It was the first time that Uncle Zeke had 
ever seen an auto. He gaped after it for 
a@ minute and then exclaimed: “Landy, ef 
de tosses break away from dat carriage, 
dey sholy mus’:a ben goin’ lak sin.” 


Teacher: ‘“‘Now each of you boys give a 
sentence, and turn it into the imperative 
form.” Michael: ‘‘The horse draws the 
cart.” Teacher: ‘‘There, put that in the 
imperative.” Michael: ‘‘G’lang, git!” 


Johnny: “I wonder why I can’t make my 
kite fly?” Elder sister: ‘‘ Perhaps the caudal 
appendage is disproportionate to the super- 
ficial area.” Johnny: “I don’t think that’s 
it: I believe there isn’t weight enough on 
the tail.” 


Officer: ‘‘What’s the matter with that 
soup you’re turning up your nose at?” Pri- 
vate: “It’s full of sand and grit, sir.’”’ Officer: 
“Now look here, my man, did you come to 
camp to grumble or to serve your country?” 
Private: ‘Well, I did come to serve my 
country, sir, but not to eat it.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


In a certain literary club years ago, one 
of the members, in proposing the name of 
a candidate for membership, mentioned, 
among his qualifications, that he could speak 
several dead languages. 
replied that he never heard the gentleman 
in question speak but one dead language, 
and he murdered that as he went along. 


During a debate in-the Victoria. legislat- 
ure an. unfortunate member, whose educa- 
tion had- been sadly neglected, was reading 
out a document to the House, and. vainly 
endeavoring to decipher an obscure letter. 
Turning to his next friend, he asked anx- 
iously, ‘‘Is that a hem or. hen?” “Oh,” re- 
plied his friend, ‘‘call it a hen, and move 
that it lay on the table.” 


After I had watched a colored man fishing 
in a South Carolina brickyard pond for forty 
minutes without pulling up his hook, I asked 
him if he thought there were any fish there 
to be caught. ‘‘No, sah, I reckon not,” he 
replied. Finally I asked him what particular 
object then he had in view. ‘De objick, 
sah,” he repeated, without taking his eyes 
off the pond or moving the pole, “de objick 
of my fishin’ for fish whar dere hain’t any is 
to let de ole woman see dat I hain’t got no 
time to pick up de hoe and work in de truck 
patch!” 


A soldier is allowed to~‘“‘change his relig- 
ion,” as it is termed, if he can- convince 
his .commanding ‘officer that he has good 
reasons. On one occasion a man intimated 
his desire’ ‘‘Now,”’ said the colonel, “what 
are your reasons? Have you conscientious 
convictions in regard to the matter?”” The 
man intimated that he had. “And,” con- 
tinued: the colonel, ‘‘to what denomination 
do you wish to be transferred?”’ Said the 
ease-seeking “Tommy, ‘‘I disremember the 
name, sir; butit’s them as parades for church 
half an hour Jater than the others,”’—Quiver. 
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Underground 
Garbage Receiver 
No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 

Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. SterHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “ THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,’”’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
conside: how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 

ecedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
Btates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice’’ has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
ucton is most gratifying. A-list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed alter a careful examination of the book. 

ComMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register: — 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked ss of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“It seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... 1t makes a decisive step in advance. ... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 


erous range and logical development combining simplicity, |. 


dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination. 

From Rev. Henry FP. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“It is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed... . I am look- 
eh el ca to using the first part of the book in my own 

ly. 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


West Newton, Mass. 
Address as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean. 
MRS CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anooves. a.5 
A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
too miles from Boston. Pure water. Bracing air. Cen- 
tral heating and lighting plant. Complete sanitation. 
Separate dormitories.. Gymnasium. Athletic advantages. 
ool farms of 150 acres. College Preparatory, Agricult- 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students. For catalogue and full information, address 
Francis TREADWAY CLAYTON, Principal. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
31st year, Sept. 22,1913. Six-year course for 
or any other college. New Features: Nichols 
Field, playground on Charles River, opposite Soldier’s 
Field. Aaa aie — for thar 9 Boys. 
eorge H. Browne, A.M. 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M..} Principals. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for 
ministry, which seeks to combine 


To Sunday-schools: 50 centseach carri; id. | scholarship with catholicity of spirit and 
ba rich a efficiency. In order to meet the Presel pec 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


F. C. SOUTH WORTH. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principale: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mes. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Half way between Boston 
and New York. No raw 


Situation 


east winds, as onthe seacoast. Threehouses. 
Beautiful grounds. 


General and Coll urses. 
Studies én 5 Do- 


mestic Science. 

Athletics Gymnasium, basketbal 
sidieg master, ooh ne Bonet oes 
sions. ; , 


